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GHE Rew GENTURY FOR GHRIST. 


BY LEO XIII. 


;, 


pees HE noble age that fostered art is dead. 
Lal Who thirsts for poet’s fame let him in song 
yea The ease of life extol, the praises spread, 
"Of Nature’s vast resources, hid so long! 


II. 


Thy crimes, O age now gone, have filled my soul 
With deepest woe; I’ve trembled and I’ve wept; 
And as with backward glance I read thy scroll 
I see what evil tides have o’er thee swept. 


III. 


Which of thy deeds claims largest dole of tears: 
Thy slaughtered dead or fall of scepter’d kings? 
Or rampant vice? or dual war, with fears 
Which to our fortressed Vatican it brings? 


IV. 


O Rome! thou chiefest city of this earth, 

That ne’er did shackled hands in suppliance raise. 
Lo! long ancestral lines of noblest birth 

Have hailed thee—“ Pontiff’s throne’’—since Peter’s days. 
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V. 


Woe to the state whose laws their God ignore; 
What honor and what trust in man abide? 
His rights fall with his altars—justice o’er, 
We weep its wreck, the ruined fanes beside. 


VI. 


Heed not th’ insensate herd of falsely wise, 

That conscious of their crime, with labor sore 
Lead men to lift their earth-dimmed eyes 

Toward Nature’s soulless forms, and there adore. 


VIL. 


Of false philosophers the heartless throng 
Scorn our immortal birth and teach, forsooth, 

That from like germ spring beast and man, and wrong 
Thee, Lord, with empty dreams, replacing truth. 


VIII. 
How vile alas! the seething pools where pride, 


With fury impotent, would lead our race! 
Attend and learn, O man, whate’er betide, 
God’s laws endure in every time and place. 


IX. 
’Tis Christ alone is life and truth and way 
That leadeth ever upward toward the goal. 
The fleeting years His voice alone obey, 
He crowns with youth renewed each righteous soul. 


X. 
His spirit lately led the pious throng 
That flocked as pilgrims filled with faith and love 
To kneel where Peter’s dust has slept so long. 
False, empty rites no more their hearts can move. 


XI. 


O Jesus, Master of our future days, 

Rule Thou life’s surging tides in coming years. 
Compel rebellious minds to seek thy ways, 

And cleanse their past by penitential tears. 
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XII. 
Cast wide abroad the seed of heavenly peace; 
Quell tumults, wars and wrath—hell’s triple brood ; 
Drive them to sulphurous depths, and grant us ease 
From fraud and vice and all that hinders good. 


XIII. 


May kings, Thou leading, o’er their people hold 
Just sway, and bend them to Thy law, for then 

Shall we stand as one shepherd with one fold, 
One faith uniting.all the hearts of men. 


XIV. 
My course I’ve run of ninety lengthening years. 
From Thee the gift. Crown them with endless bliss. 
O hearken to Thy Leo’s prayers and tears, 
Lest useless they should prove, O grant him this. 
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LEO XIIi., THE GREAT LEADER. 


BY REV. A. P. DOYLE. 


HE aged Pontiff breathed his last at 4 P. M. on July 

20. Because he had lived for over ninety years, 

and not for any other immediate reason, the end 

came. Though there was an apparent dissolu- 

tion of his body under the devastating hand of 

time, still the mind is as keen and the heart as full of zeal, 

and the spirit as eager for work, as though the years of his 
glorious pontificate were before him. 

During the last fortnight the gaze of all the world hoe 
been eagerly fixed on the death-bed of the expiring Pope, 
and under the white light of the public gaze he has loomed 
up, the great man he is, in all his gigantic proportions. The 
world saw the corporal feebleness of age and the ravaging 
hand of disease, but it saw also the conquering and uncon- 
quered spirit of the eepetent man of his age—the noblest 
Roman of them all. 

It is not time as yet to write his eulogy. We are too 
near the massive proportions of a great life to give a proper 
estimate of its greatness. It will be necessary to stand off 
from it at some distance in order to get the proper perspec- 
tive. Still there are, however, some things that have impressed 
the world, and from these we cannot get away. 

During these days of his mortal sickness, when the strug- 
gle with the grim monster became the keenest, Leo never is 
anything but the Christian gentleman. Men of dominating 
minds and inflexible wills, especially if they have been accus- — 
tomed to rule, are sometimes thoughtless of others who are 
about them. They have been so accustomed to brush away 
obstacles that the directness and force of their determination 
seem to know no fear or favor in dealing with things that 
surround them. Leo never forgets the chivalry of Christian 
gentleness. When the cardinals come in to see him, though 
he is as near prostrate in body as he may be, still he rises 
from his bed to meet them, and asks them to be seated. 
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When Dr. Lapponi asks to be relieved for a short while to 
visit the sick bed of his daughter, Leo apologizes for the 
trouble he is giving to every one around him, and says that 
they have all become martyrs for his sake. When one of the 
Vatican pigeons lights on his window-sill and gently taps at 
the window, he awakes out of his weakness and asks that the 
window be raised and the bird admitted, and he feeds the 
pigeon as it lights on his bed, gently stroking its feathers. 
When every one is anticipating his speedy dissolution, he rises 
from his bed, goes over to his writing desk, and puts into 
poetry some beautiful thought that fills his mind. And in the 
midst of all his suffering he is full of devotion. He prays in- 
cessantly to the Mother of God. St. Leo’s day comes, and 
ever since his childhood he has not failed to be present at 
Holy Mass on that day particularly; he directs that Mass be 
said in the adjoining room, and he devoutly follows it. He 
was a member of the Third Order of Franciscans, and in order 
to receive all the wonderful privileges that are granted to the 
faithful who are identified with that Third Order, he sends for 
the Capuchin cardinal to give him the last blessing. His faith 
is strong and tender. In the visions that pass before his mind 
the joys of paradise are vividly depicted. He would stay to 
give his last breath for the Church, but the alluring vision of 
heaven beckons him away. And in the midst of it all nothing 
can quench his unconquerable desire for work. There are 
some things that are unfinished; he calls Cardinal Rampolla 
and directs their execution. The Biblical Commission is very 
close to his heart, and he gives an admonition to his secretary 
that its work be prosecuted to a speedy end. These and 
many other little touches of character coming from the death 
chamber do not fail to paint the portrait of one of the great- 
est Popes the world has ever known. 

Leo has been.a providential man in the fullest sense of the 
word. He has been a Moses who has led the hosts of the 
Lord from a captivity that was more galling than the ‘slavery 
of Egypt of old through the desert of suffering into the 
promised land. The forty years that have elapsed since the 
breach of Porta Pia have brought untold victories to the church. 
The Robber King battering at the gates of Rome is readily 
offset in the eyes of discerning readers by the eager visits of 
the Kaiser, the head of the Lutheran Church, and the English 
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King, the head of the Episcopal Church, to pay reverence and 
homage to the head of the great Mother Church of Christendom, 
and everywhere throughout the world, people who are outside the 
fold have been devoutly praying that he might be spared to the 
world for many years to come. One cannot help contrasting 
the feelings of non-Catholic people to-day towards the Church 
of Rome with the sentiments of antagonism that were expressed 
but a generation ago. Not a little of this is due to the com- 
manding, and at the same time attractive, figure of the great 
White Shepherd of Christendom. There have been popes who 
have emphasized certain characteristics, and they stand out in 
history as striking types of these special characteristics. 
Innocent III. was a great reformer; Sixtus V. a great states- 
man; Pius V. was crowned with the aureole of sanctity; 
Gregory VI. was a man of great learning; but Leo seems to 
have united in his own person in a very marked degree all 
these great qualities. His gifts were of So universal a nature 
that it is difficult to say which one belongs to him in the more 
pre-eminent degree. His genius has illuminated every depart- 
ment of religious activity, be it statecraft or be it letters; be it 
the devotional side of the church, or the philosophical, or the 
diplomatic, or the purely religious. 

As a statesman he has rallied to the support of the church 
the influences of the great civil powers. When he began his 
pontifical career England was the enemy of the Papacy; 
Germany was persecuting the Catholics: of the Empire; the 
United States of America had established no definite relations 
with the Holy See; while Spain, and France, and Austria, 
Catholic at heart, were too much worried over internal difficul- 
ties to be the earnest supporters of the Papacy that they 
should be. After twenty-five years there is no stronger friend 
of the dying Pope than the Emperor of Germany. The 
antagonisms that were openly enunciated in the German 
Empire against Catholics have been replaced by expressions of 
fealty. The Emperor has come to look upon the moral power 
of the Papacy as one of the most potent supporters of the 
throne. Leo has so stood for the authority of constituted 
governments, and the Catholic religion has had such influence 
in inculcating reverence and submission among the people, that 
were there no force of this nature, it would be necessary to 
create one in order that its work may be done. In Germany 
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the people to-day are about equally divided between the Catho- 
lics as loyal supporters of the throne and the socialists, who, 
if their programme were carried out in its entirety, would sweep: 
the throne away and abolish the authority that it stands for. 
In England the same is true, though perhaps not to as large 
an extent as it is elsewhere. In Spain Leo has upheld the throne 
that was tottering to a disastrous fall. If it were not for his 
influence, Spain would to-day be in the grasp of the revolu- 
tion or broken up into a number of smaller states. 

In the United States the devotion of twelve million Catho- 
lics has done not a little to cement together the stones of our 
social fabric by infusing the spirit of religion into the edu- 
cational life of the country, and by standing for the permanency 
of the family and the integrity of the. home. 

Here is a sheaf of victories in the diplomatic world that 
would make any man’s life a blessing to the world. Of course 
it is a profound pity that more has not been done in France. 
That it has not been done is no fault of Leo’s. If his advice 
had been taken, and if the Catholics of France had rallied to 
the support of the existing government, it may well be supposed 
that the present deplorable condition of religious affairs would 
not have come to pass. Instead of witnessing the religious or- 
ders persecuted by an infidel government, there would probably 
have been a change of heart in the civil authorities, and as of 
yore France would be the eldest daughter of the church. The 
same may be said in Italy. The Italian people are more loyal 
to the Holy See to-day than ever. The sympathy that has 
gone out to the prisoner of the Vatican, as well as a certain 
sentiment of co-suffering that the people, ground down by heavy 
taxation, have felt with the Pope, have made them more loyal 
in their fealty to the head of the church. 

Not only in statecraft has Leo proved himself an adept, but 
as a scholar he has elevated the standards of literary taste and 
of ecclesiastical studies. In calling the professors of the Catho- 
lic world back to the scholastic philosophy he has laid the 
foundations deep and strong for theological science, and he has 
pointed out the way back’ to the great truths of the supernatural 
order for much of the rationalistic and scientific knowledge of 
the age. During the last half of the nineteenth century agnos- 
tic science triumphed in most of the universities of the world; 
but the human mind could not be content with its barrenness 
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and its negations, and in reaching out for something more posi- 
tive, as well as for a solution of the religious problems that al- 
ways perplex human hearts, the old philosophy of Aristotle con- 
stituted the best vantage ground, and with this solid basis to 
stand on the scholars of the day can much more readily reach 
out for that amalgamation between the modern and ancient 
schools. Historical science owes not a little to the man who 
threw open the archives of the Vatican, and who wanted the 
truth to be told, no matter who was injured thereby, and not 
a few scholars have profited by the initiative of Leo, with the 
result that a good deal of the history that was written in Ger- 
man and English under the influence of the fierce antagonisms 
of the Protestant revolt will have to, and is now being rewritten. 
In Biblical science the rationalizing Higher Critics were having 
a free hand and a wide field, with the result that the sacred 
books were torn into tatters and the old reverence for the 
Scriptures as the word of God was dying out among non- 
Catholic people. The Bible was all they had to depend upon, 
and when it was gone there came a decadence of the religious 
spirit. Leo came to the rescue, and there was nothing closer 
to his heart than the outcome of the Biblical Commission he 
established, and amidst the suffering of his last sickness one of 
his admonitions was to see that these investigations were 
brought to a speedy and wholesome issue. So too in social 
studies, which are now vexing the nations, Leo has given a 
Magna Charta in his Encyclical on the ‘‘ Condition of Labor.” 
He has affirmed principles there that seemed radical in their 
enunciation, but now that they are being applied to practical 
difficulties, are doing not a little to bring about the harmoniza- 
tion of Labor with Capital. The Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca was born of his inspiration; the universities in France and 
Germany and among the Slavonic peoples were started through 
his initiative. Seminaries in Rome for the education of the 
students of the Oriental rites owe their existence to his generous 
gifts and derive their permanency from his largesses. 

All these and many more great things that he has done for 
the intellectual, make him the very prince among scholars. 

In the midst of his many labors with governments and 
among scholars he has not forgotten the devotional life of the 
people. His own spirit of prayer has been imparted to the 
multitudes, so that there has been a distinct revival in the 
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devotional life of the church. The devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, with its first Friday throngs, has received a distinct 
impetus from his instructions. The time-honored Rosary has 
become a more favorite devotion among all classes, and the 
October devotions, as well as the prayers after daily Mass, have 
become distinctive features of the devotional life of the church 
through his directions. The same may be said of the devotion 
to the Holy Spirit with its annual Pentecostal novena. He 
has not only known what to suggest, but his practical, sense 
has so arranged that his suggestions were not mere ephemeral 
directions but were soon incorporated into the very soul-life of 
the people. No one can look back over the last generation 
and make any contrasts without saying that Leo has done as 
much for the religious spirit of the world as any of his pre- 
decessors. 

All these considerations convince us that Leo has been an 
all-round great Pope. He has been a Leader among men. He 
has left the impress of his spirit on his age. His life has 
spanned one of the most critical periods of human activity. 
When the old order had been completely changed, in the 
rearranging of the new elements and in the re-establishing 
of new forces there was need of one with more than human 
wisdom to guide our ways and to direct our feet. If ever 
in the world there was need of a providential man; of one 
whose feet, while planted on the earth, yet whose head was 
above the clouds, and whose heart was in touch with divine 
things, it was during this marvellous age of ours; and Leo has 
been such an interpreter of divine wisdom to the children of 
men. His long life has covered the nineteenth century; there 
were wrapped up in him the experiences of men and things 
through this most fateful of all eras; and it has been per- 
mitted to lap over into the twentieth century, so that with the 
wisdom of the past he may point out the ways to greater 
triumphs in the years’to come. . 

His Message to the Twentieth Century is one of the most 
thrilling documents that have been sent out to the world. It 
ranks with the Magna Charta of English history or the Decla- 
ration of Independence of our own, and in the years to come 
it will be enshrined as they are in the hearts of multitudes of 
people: 

“To reject dogma is simply to deny Christianity. It is 
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evident that they whose intellects reject the yoke of Christ are 
obstinately striving against God. Having shaken off God’s 
authority, they are by no means freer, for they will fall be- 
neath some human sway. 

“God alone is life. All other beings partake of life, but 
are not life. Christ, from all eternity and by his very nature, 
is ‘the Life,’ just as he is ‘the Truth,’ because he is God of 
God. If any one abide not in Me, he shall be cast forth as a 
branch, and shall wither, and they shall gather him up and 
cast him into the fire, and he burneth (John xv. 6). 

“Once remove all impediments and allow the spirit of Christ 
to revive and grow in a nation, and that nation shall be 
healed. 

“The world has heard enough of the so-called ‘rights of 
man.’ Let it hear something of the rights of God. 

“The common welfare urgently demands a return to him 
from whom we should never have gone astray; to him who is 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life,—and this on the part not 
only of individuals but of society as a whole.” 

Leo, Great Pontiff of the age, thou mayest well lay down 
the burden of thy four score years and ten! Thou deservest 
well of humanity. You have been a great leader in the 
Church of God. The weary pilgrimage of a desert land is 
over, and from Nebo’s height there stretches before you the 
Promised Land of rest and joy and everlasting bliss. 


“Hail, Champion of the Faith! whose beacon light, 
Held high in trembling hands, illum’ned the world 
With such a blaze as ne’er before hath shone, 
E’en from the torch that Gregory upheld 
Or Pius kindled. Hark, the swelling sound 
From many million throats! Thy children see 
The Signal, and in serried legions stand 
Before the grateful world, and with one voice 
Demand for thee, Great Father and Great Friend, 
The joy and peace that is thy due.” 
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rT the present writing the question of choosing a 
successor to Leo XIII. in the pontifical chair is 
of paramount importance. For this reason the 
traditional method of selectlIng a Pope is a topic 

maw Of more than ordinary interest. 

Popes may die, but the Papacy lives for ever. With tem- 
poral princes their succession may come to an end. Reigning 
families may -become . exhausted; dynasties have come and 
gone; but by divine right the line of the Popes will last till 
the end of the world. The methods of electing the successor 
of St. Peter have changed in the nineteen centuries that the 
Popes have reigned, but as soon as one is canonically elected 
he assumes unto himself all the prerogatives of the Papal 
Chair. There is no prince in all Christendom whose power is 
greater. The influence of the Vicar of Christ is not confined 
to any race or people. It. is not exercised by force of arms, 
nor is it maintained through the civil power. His jurisdiction 
is over the hearts of 260,000,000, and his word is obeyed with 
far more alacrity and submission than is accorded to any other 
ruler in the world. He is the successor of the Prince of the 
Apostles. He holds to all the faithful the place of the Vicar 
of Christ, and they acknowledge his infallibility in matters of 
faith and morals. These facts alone give to the election of the 
Pope an importance that is not attributable to any other event 
in history. 

In the first place, it is a condemned proposition to main- 
tain that the laity have any strict right of suffrage in the 
election of the Pope. In ancient times the vote of the Roman 
clergy, cast in the presence of the faithful, was the elective 
power; but as the papal~dignity increased in wealth and 
splendor of temporal authority it often became an object of 
human ambition. For this reason it was deemed necessary to 
enact laws that definitely settled the mode of election. This 
was done by Symmachus in the year 499. 

The history of the interference of civil princes in the elec- 
tion of the Popes fills many a dark chapter in the papal 
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records. It is the old story of the state, with its stronger 
power, laying its blighting hand on the liberties of the church. 
It was not till 1059, under Nicholas II., that the Papacy was 
completely emancipated from any subjection to the Empire, 
and his successor, Gregory VII., the glorious Hildebrand, was 
the last Pope who ever informed the emperor of his election 
before proceeding to be consecrated and enthroned. The Third 
General Council of the Lateran (1179) confined the right to 
elect to the cardinals without reference to the rest of the 
Roman clergy or of the people, and required a two-thirds vote 
for a valid election. 

The word conclave is of a little later origin. It originated 
in the custom of selecting a hall whose door could be securely 
fastened (cum clavi—with a key) behind the voting cardinals 
until they agreed by a two-thirds majority on a candidate. In 
some instances, where the stubborn electors held out, a dimin- 
ishing quantity of food was served so as to hasten an agree- 
ment, and in one instance, where a year and one-half elapsed 
before a definite result was obtained, the roof was removed 
and the venerable fathers were left to the inclemencies of the 
weather until they came to a conclusion. 

Any one may theoretically be elected Pope. He need not 
be a cardinal, nor even a priest. He need not be an Italian. 
Not a few persons of ignoble birth and of mean antecedents 
have been elected to the Papacy, which they have illustrated 
by their virtues or their learning. Sixtus V., 1585-1595, was 
a swineherd in his youth, and he repeatedly affirmed the fact 
when he was Pope. It was Sixtus V. of whom Queen Eliza- 
beth of England said, when asked to marry, that she would 
offer her hand in marriage to no one but Sixtus, and he would 
not accept it. The present Cardinal Gotti’s father was a ste- 
vedore. Almost every nationality has had a representative in 
the chair of Peter, but for several centuries the Italians have 
kept the accession within their own nation, for the reason that 
the popedom has been a civil principality. 

As soon as the Pope breathes his last the Cardinal Chamber- 
lain takes possession of the Apostolic palace. He proceeds to 
the death chamber, assures himself of, and instructs a notary 
to certify to, the fact that the Pope is really dead. Then the 
ring of the Fisherman is broken and the seal destroyed. The 
body is embalmed and carried in procession to the Chapel of 
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the Blessed Sacrament in the Vatican basilica, where it remains 
for three days, the feet protruding a little through an opening 
in the iron railing which encloses the chapel, that the faithful 
may approach and kiss the embroidered slipper. The nine days 
of funeral services are gone through with. During the last 
three days the services are performed about an elevated and 
magnificent catafalque. On each of these days five cardinals in 
turn give the absolution, and on the ninth day a funeral oration 
is pronounced. The body is reverently put into a cyprus-wood 
coffin. This is put into a leaden case properly inscribed, and 
then all is placed in a wooden box covered with a red pall, 
and in this condition it is carried to the last resting-place, pre- 
viously selected by the deceased. 

On the tenth day the cardinals assemble in the forenoon, 
and the preparations are made for the Conclave. All the per- 
sons who are to remain in the Conclave—as prelates, custodians, 
attendants on the cardinals, physicians, barbers, masons—are 
passed in review and take an oath not to speak even among 
themselves of matters concerning the election. Every avenue 
leading to the Conclave, except the eight loopholes, is walled 
up by the masons; but one door is left so that it may be 
opened by the late coming cardinals or to let out any one who 
may be expelled, or who for any good reason may be obliged to 
go out. Any one who leaves cannot return. This only door has 
a combination lock, to be opened by the key of the prince 
marshal outside and of the cardinal chamberlain inside. 

The food for the cardinals is introduced by a turn, so well 
known in convents of cloistered communities. 

The next day, after Mass of the Holy Ghost, the balloting 
begins, and continues until some one receives the necessary 
two-thirds. The ballots are cast into a chalice on the altar. 

._There are now 63 cardinals in the Sacred College. Some 
may, on account of distance—as Cardinal Moran of Australia— 
or on account of age or infirmities, be prevented from being 
present. If they were all present it would require 42 votes to 
elect. It would seem from the present aspect of the Sacred 
College that a ‘good many ballots may be taken before the 
requisite number is secured. 

In the last Conclave Cardinal Pecci was so pre-eminently a 
leader that it took but one ballot practically to settle the 
question of his election. In all probability it will take more 


. 
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than one to settle the choice in the present Conclave. It is 
ordinarily very foolish to prophesy, but it is especially so when 
the subject matter of the prophecy is the outcome of the 
Conclave. There is an old Roman proverb which says, “He 
who enters the Conclave as Pope comes out of it as Cardinal.” 
It does not always happen that the verdict of the Cardinals 
ratifies that of public opinion or of the public press. In 
fact the more prominent cardinals, who are well known to the 
world at large, are generally the leaders of parties, and are for 
that very reason the less likely to draw unto themselves the 
suffrages of two-thirds of the Sacred College. They are the 
ones who have positive characteristics and practically stand for 
definite policies, and for that reason they have awakened op- 
position to themselves. Moreover leaders are not always neces- 
sary in the Papal Chair. Leo XIII. has been so pre-eminently 
an aggressive character, and his brilliant mind has illuminated 
so many departments of church work, and his organizing hand 
has co-ordinated so many church activities, that a quiet, placid, 
conservative man might easily maintain the status quo for many 
years to come. The meek and humble Cardinal Chiaramonti, 
who became Pius VII., was far better fitted to withstand the 
eagle-like aggressiveness of Napoleon the First than Cardinal 
Consalvi would have been, or a dominating spirit like Sixtus 
the Fifth would have been. If the latter were pitted against a 
Napoleon, there would have been wreck and ruin throughout 
the Church. 

Moreover, in discussing the papadile, one is often deceived 
in the qualities of a cardinal’s character. Cardinal Pecci was 
ranked among the liberals, and it was expected that he would 
establish a policy of agreement with the Italian government; 
but the very first act of Leo XIII. was to affirm irrevocably 
the attitude of protest against the usurper who ruled in the 
civil principality of the church. There is always a reserve in 
the ecclesiastical world in Rome that the outside world rarely 
penetrates, and consequently it knows little of the great moving 
forces in the Sacred College. 

These things have been said in order that too much weight 
may not be placed on any conjectural list of would-be popes. 
Still it is allowable to discuss the chances various candidates 
may have and the characteristics that would seem best fitted to 
the times and the difficulties before the church. 
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The question of the Christian Democracy is one of the 
great burning problems. Socialism is a growing quantity in 
Germany and elsewhere. It can be met in the best way by 
diffusing a deep and wide-spread knowledge of the truest 
socialistic principles among the people. Hence the propaganda 
of Christian Democracy was instituted by Leo XIII. The next 
Pope must carry this work to its fullest perfection. The next 
Pope must be one who will extend a warm hand of greeting 
to the throngs who have been born amidst Protestantism and 
who now are as sheep without a shepherd. Organized Prot- 
estantism is fast going to pieces, and unless the next Pope 
opens wide the door of the church to the wandering flocks 
they will be led away into poisonous pastures. The next Pope 
should have an intimate knowledge of the great English-speak- 
ing races, where the church is as strong as it is anywhere else in. 
the world. Leo frequently recognized the strength of Catholi- 
cism among the English-speaking people, and frequently 
affirmed that ‘America is the future.” A mere nationalistic 
Pope, who would not be able to rise above the provincialism 
of his own race, would be, humanly speaking, a disaster. The 
next Pope should be one who would be able to open out the 
resources of truth and the wealth of religion that there is in 
the bosom of the church, and bid all nations come unto her, es- 
pecially those who are without a knowledge of God, to drink of 
the living fountains. . 

The names of Rampolla and Gotti and Serafino Vanutelli 
and Satolli and Sarto and Ferrara are most frequently men- 
tioned. 

Cardinal Rampolla, the present Secretary of State, has been 
an alter ego of Leo, is in touch with his ideas, and is intimately 
acquainted with his most secret policies. He is, moreover, a 
man of profound piety and deep religious spirit. He may be 
depended on to carry out the projects of Leo XIII. in all their 
detail. Were he elected his reign would be in touch with 
progress. 

Cardinal Gotti is a Carmelite, a man who has been trained 
to the religious life. All his life he has been a close student 
and a man of prayerful and devout spirit. He has held many 
high and responsible positions. In the pursuit of duty he has 
visited our western world; at one time was Delegate Apostolic 
to Brazil. Though he has not been in touch with high poli- 
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tics as some of his confréres in the College of Cardinals have 
been, still it is said that the Kaiser has expressed the greatest 
admiration for him and has given it out that he would be 
pleased if Cardinal Gotti was the one selected. Gotti has 
come from the very loins of the people, and if he were the 
next Pope it would be altogether likely that strong sympathies 
would be established between him and the common people. 
The many social questions that need the bold hand of religious 
leadership for their solution may find such vigorous treatment 
in Cardinal Gotti. 

Cardinal Satolli is a profound theologian, having been 
most of his life a professor.. He has, moreover, been in touch 
with life other than Italian, and he professes to love America 
very much. It is quite certain that his residence in this coun- 
-try has given him larger knowledge of the great races of the 
world. Moreover he has been a close student of Leo, and he 
has absorbed not a little of his broad and comprehensive 
spirit. 

But a truce to all these vain prognostications. When the 
door of the Conclave shuts behind the: last cardinal, the in- 
trigues of, the world are shut out. There will be no vetos 
from the civil power, for more than ever is the Church sepa- 
rated from the civil power, and more than ever is she in touch 
with the people. The Catholics of the world are able to con- 
template the future with greater equanimity and with a larger 
hope than ever in the history of the church. In some few 
places the church may be in sore straits, but never before has 
there been such world-wide loyalty to the See of Rome, or 
such profound enthusiasm for the advancement of religion. 
They who have assisted during the last few years at the great 
ceremonies of the Pontifical Jubilee, and have seen the multi- 
tudes from every race and country, and have realized that sen- 
sation of greatness and strength and energy that seemed latent 
in the throngs that filled the grandest basilica on earth, and 
have witnessed the deep feeling of world-power and universal 
supremacy that possessed the hearts of the people, as the 
white phantom of the Pope passed along like an apparition, 
have no element in their vision of the future that proclaims 
anything but glorious success and increasing greatness for the 
Church of Christ. 
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BY REV. LUCIAN JOHNSTON. 


HE Bishop of Arras, when congratulating M. 
Léon Gautier on the appearance of the latter's 
Choix de prieres d’apres les MSS. du IXe au 
XVIIe siecle, remarked that these old prayers‘ 
had a “precision and firmness which are rarely 
met with in modern books of devotion.” This sentiment is likely 
to meet considerable approval from those Catholics who cannot 
avoid being struck with the hazy sentimentality, lack of virility, 
of true inspiration, of naturalness, marring so many of the 
prayers in our manuals of devotion. Perhaps nothing indicates 
more sharply the difference between the spirit of modern and 
that of medizval piety than a comparison between the prayers 
of each. To the reflecting mind such a comparison will not 
seem altogether useless if it result in injecting into our prayers 
some of the old-time virility. The present writer has such an ob- 
ject in view—to call attention to the long-forgotten but none the 
less beautiful prayers of Catholics who, though less highly civilized 
than we of to-day, yet possessed a faith more healthy in many re- 
spects. I mean the prayers of Chivalry—chiefly the real Catholic 
Chivalry of the days of Hildebrand and Godfrey de Bouillon. 
A separate essay would be required to describe adequately 
the piety of that age. Suffice here to state in general that its 
distinguishing characteristic was simplicity, almost child-like. 
The knight, despite his many faults, was deeply religious; 
hearing Mass every morning, reciting when possible parts of 
the Divine Office, going to confession when needful, and so on. 
But in all this his devotion was inexpressibly naive, objective, 
undoubting. The saints—Martin, Gabriel, Michael—were con- 
crete realities. They fought by his side in battle. God. was a 
real father in whom he had a child’s trust. For instance, what 
a typical picture is that of the old knight who, when sending 
forth into the world his young son, with no equipment but 
four sous, a horse and rusty armor, said simply by way of 
encouragement, “God is in heaven”; to which the younger 
replied with equal faith, “‘Though you have nothing, God has 
VOL. LXXVII.—38 . 
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enough.” Or note the quaint names for God, who is the 
“God who makes the heavens and the morning dew, who never 
lies, who makes the rose in May, who makes all the knights, 
who is the Beau Sire,” and so on; likewise for the Blessed 
Virgin, the “ pucelle sans pecié, Dame belle.” These and a 
thousand more instances indicate unmistakably how their piety 
was ever natural, unaffected, trustful, the piety almost of chil- 
dren, inexpressibly sweet and musical in the old Langue d’Oil, 
and in its successor, the later French. 

Hence their prayers breathe the same spirit of naiveté. But, 
to be clear, we should distinguish between prayers and prayers. 
Here there is little reference to the official prayers of the church, 
although a study of even them would show how much more 
natural they are than some of the newer ones in the latest 
offices of recently canonized saints. Here, then, we are speak- 
ing of the prayers of the people. These are of two classes. 
Some were read from prayer-books; the others were com- 
posed by the Trouvéres and are to be found only in their 
poetry—z. ¢., the Chansons de Geste. 

First of the latter kind, composed for the most part during 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries—the best before c. 1250. 

Now, it may seem strange to go to poetry for prayers. 
But remember that in those days poetry was not so divorced 
from religion as it is now. As M. Gautier says, the author of 
the Chanson on Roland (the strongest of them all) ‘“ prays in 
his verse as he prays in real life.’ He carries into poetry the 
customs, the faith, the very language of his daily intercourse 
with men. He had not two religions—one for poetry, another 
for his meditation. He did not derogate from the beauty of 
Christianity by kneeling before truth. He was not double, 
but simple in all the innate beauty of the word.* Moreover 
he was a man of the people, not a literary dilettante writing 
for the cultured few. He wrote for the people, sang to them, 
and therefore logically echoed their thoughts. Hence when he 
put prayers into the mouths of his heroes—Charlemagne, 
Roland, Oliver, William au Court-nez—he composed them in 
the same spirit and often in the same words as the real men 
of his day would have composed them and did compose them. 
We are, therefore, justified in taking them as a faithful picture 
of the prayers in actual use despite their poetical form. 

* L'Idée Religieuse dans la Poésie Epique du Moyen Ave, p. 34. 
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Now, what are their characteristics? Naiveté, objectivity, 
virility, naturalness, simple beauty. The best prayer, said one 
of the Trouvéres, is that which the “heart puts in the 
mouth.” But the hearts of these crusaders were the hearts of 
children—simple and child-like. Hence the striking objectivity 
of their prayers. In vain we search for introspective mysticism, 
minute analysis of virtue or vice, scholastic laboring after 
theological terms and distinctions. But everywhere facts—z. ¢., 
events of the Old and New Testaments—Jonas and the whale, 
Daniel amidst the lions, Lazarus raised from the dead, Peter 
delivered from prison, Mary Magdalen washing the feet of 
Christ, all the better if they be miraculous—such are the things 
our overgrown medizval children think about and talk about 
in. their prayers, preludes of course to the usual petition for 
forgiveness and grace.* . 

Here is a specimen of how one of them—say, Godfrey or Tan- 
cred—would have prayed if he composed the prayer. Like us, 
he might have knelt down with joined hands. More often heis 
represented in old paintings and sculpturings as standing erect 
with outstretched arms, or lying prostrate on the ground face 
downward and turned to the East—toward the tomb of Him 
for whom he was to leave home and family, and shed his 
blood or die of disease and thirst on some arid plain in Syria 
or some mountain fastness of Cappadocia. Then he prays thus: 

First he salutes the glorious Father who made the world 
and Adam out of slime ‘‘avec sa pair’ Eve. Then follows in 
succession a rapid résumé of the first fall, of the murder of 
Abel, of the wanderings of the “baron Abraham,” of the sav- 
ing of Jonas from the deep, of the salvation of Daniel from 
the lions. Then with a bound he is in the New Testament— 
the Annunciation, the Birth, with all the pretty little legends, 
such as that of the animals adoring the Babe; the three kings; 
Anastasia, the woman without hands who assisted the Virgin in 
her delivery (a touch of delicacy worthy of a more cultured 
age), and for which service God miraculously restored to her 
the “plus beles mains que seraine ne fée”; Lazarus resusci- 
tated; Peter delivered; above all, the story of the Magdalen, 
type of penitents of whom he says so naively that “elle 
s'approcha de toi, tout doucement, a la celée; la fontaine du 
coeur lui ménta aux yeux et, a défaut d’autre rosée, elle te 

* La Chevalerie, by Léon Gautier, pp. 39-40; 539-40. 
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lava les pieds de ses larmes’”’; then the story of the crucifixion. 
Finally. the conclusion from all this narration: ‘I trust in 
Thee, O God: I trust in my stout heart which you gave, in 
my good sword, in my swift horse, but above all in Thee.” 
Then follows the universal formula which gives a meaning to 
these facts: “If all I have narrated be true” (and he never 
doubts), “if it be true, Seigneur, that I believe it true, listen to 
the prayers offered to you for me by the Lady of Paradise. 
Glorieus sire Pére.” 

Such in a few lines is a résumé of at least a hundred 
prayers in these old poems. Note the objective, historical 
quality. Of course not all were as long as this, though some 
actually were so. But in all we notice the utter absence of 
introspection. There is no self-analysis, no torturing vivisec- 
tion of the heart,,no theological precision of dogmatical ex- 
pression. We are listening to a great, overgrown boy who is 
going through what he learned at his mother’s knee, or seen 
in the mellow light of the glorious windows in the near-by 
cathedral, or perhaps spelled painfully out of some precious 
manuscript taken out of its iron-bound chest on great feast 
days. He sees these facts and so believes them. And because 
they are true, because God has in times past saved Jonas and 
Lazarus and Peter, so he trusts God will save him also from 
that terrible Hell of actual fire which ever flares up in his 
imagination. Thus prayed the great knight Roland, as he lay. 
dying at Roncevaux : 


“O notre vrai Pére, dit-il, qui jamais ne mentis 
Qui ressucitas saint Lazare d’entre les morts, 
Et defendis Daniel contre les lions, 
Sauve, sauve mon ame et defends-la contre tous périls 
A cause des péchés que j’ai faits en ma vie.” 


Saying which he holds up to God his gauntlet as a token of 
his feudal submission to the eternal Seigneur, and Gabriel 
receives it, together with Michael and all the other angels who 
carry his soul to “the holy flowers of Paradise.” 

Could anything be more chid-like? And how different from 
a modern prayer! 

Let the reader, however, not misunderstand me as insinuat- 
ing that these poetical effusions actually occurred. No. They 
are the outcome of the poet’s imagination. All I maintain is 
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that the eleventh and twelfth century knight prayed like this 
when he composed his own prayers, as he frequently did, be- 
cause the medieval Trouvére always portrayed things as he 
saw them. He dressed up ancient people in his own habili- 
ments. Alexander he armed as he saw Godfrey armed. And 
so he made the mythical Roland pray as he himself prayed, 
and all other brave knights of his day. 

Besides these impromptu prayers there were, of course, 
others in the numerous books of devotion. A study of these 
is more practical because they are within easy reach of the 
modern reader. 

With them comes a slight change. There is less superstition 
and more of precise theology, less of fact and more of doctrine, 
less of legend and more of self-analysis. In a word, less 
objectivity, naiveté, naturalness, childishness. The head now is 
beginning to suggest the words in place of the heart. We are 
nearer to our own prayers. 

Take, for instance, the favorite prayer to be found in every 
manual, the “‘ Obsessio,” or night-prayer to the Blessed Virgin, 
who is asked for the gift of “this divine grace which will be 
the protectress and mistress of my five senses, which will make 
me perform the seven works of mercy, believe in the twelve 
articles of faith ani practise the ten commandments, and which 
in fine will deliver me from the seven capital sins even to the 
last day of my life” (2. 545). How different? We seem to 
be reading a St. Vincent’s manual of the eleventh century. 

Yet withal these prayers retained much of the freshness 
described above; a further proof, by the way, that the prayers 
of the Trouvéres rested upon an historical basis. Take up now 
the prayers culled by M. Gautier from the ancient MSS. from 
the ninth to the seventeenth centuries printed in the book 
mentioned in the beginning of this paper. 

The very first—a morning, or rather a dawn prayer—is as 
fresh as the very morning when it is to be recited: ‘‘See how 
the dawn heralds the day. See how the earth is drunk with 
dew. May God penetrate us with the dew of his grace. The 
day! Behold the day! O Jesus, eternal sun! dart upon us thy 
rays. To you, Light of Light, to you we call with all our 
strength. In the transports of our joy we sing Thy praises; 
though our tongue can never tell all that the heart feels.” In 
the old French this is inexpressibly sweet. Even in this literal 
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translation enough remains of the naiveté, it is hoped, to give 
some idea of the original’s beauty. In the “Light of Light” 
there is just a suspicion of refined intellectuality, but the rest is 
natural, as fresh as the morning air, sweet like an old rose- 
vine climbing up to greet one at day-break, bright and lumi- 
nous and bathed in color as the dawn itself. Here again we 
feel the poet’s delicate sense of natural beauty. He is, in fact, 
none other than one of the most musical of medizval poets, 
Adam of St. Victor. And yet critics blandly tell us that 
nature was a sealed book to the men of the Middle Ages. 

Or take this instance from an eighth century Gothic missal— 
a prayer on the Holy Innocents: “In the depth of the Gentile 
winter the church opens these first buds: the storm of perse- 
cution crushes them. These infants were too small to speak, 
yet by the sword they gave glory to God. Dead, they pro- 
claimed that glory which living they could not speak. They 
spoke with their blood, not being able to speak with their 
tongues.” What a pretty conceit—the first buds, the first spring 
flowers of Christ’s fair garden nipped by the frost of unbelief. 

Then, too, how naively patriotic is this prayer for France, 
the land “chosen by God, that it may never fail to perform 
the sublime mission entrusted to it.” Our “ Prayer for the 
Authorities” reads as dry as an arithmetical problem beside 
this fresh, manly appeal for a beloved country. And by the 
way, I recommend this prayer to all those who go out of their 
way to throw cold water upon everything American in con- 
nection with the church and who are never tired of accusing 
us of conceit. We have at least not yet called ourselves God’s 
“chosen” people, yet a fourteenth century Frenchman did so, 
and none thought the less of him for doing it. 

Instances could be selected indefinitely showing the freshness 
of these prayers, many of which are, it is well to keep in mind, 
taken as well from the church’s liturgy as from prayer-books. 
But three merit closer attention, since their subject and style and 
spirit serve so well to illustrate the general argument of this paper. 

The first is a prayer for an artist. Now, is not this very 
thought characteristic of the Middle Ages, with their all-embrac- 
ing Catholicity—or better still, humanity ? What a sane view of 
life, what a delicate perception of the most intangible, fleeting 
wants of the human heart is this metre suggestion that an artist 
should pray as an artist ?—and so it runs, beginning ‘‘ Thou 
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art beauty, O my God! Thou dost reflect thyself in all things, 
and I labor to reflect Thee in my works”; and concludes: 
“At the hour of my death may St. Luke, St. Lazarus, St, 
Cecily, Fra Angelico, and St. Augustine be by my pillow and 
lead me to the bosom of that light and of that beauty towards 
which, O God! I yearn ceaselessly.” Verily some of us of 
to-day have lost the’ art of making our faith beautiful. Some 
of us are not Catholic in the full, glorious sense, but ever the 
same, at a dead level, numbered, ticketed, labelled. The 
spontaneity, versatility, humanity of the Middle Ages have given 
place only too often to a stereotyped sameness without feeling. 

Our next illustration is a prayer for an orphan. “I know, 
O my God! that the word, orphan, is not Christian. There is 
no one down here who has not a father in heaven who is God, 
a mother who is the Virgin, without mentioning Holy Church, 
who is also our mother. O my God! I am still all prostrated 
by the blow that has fallen upon me; but I lift up my eyes to 
heaven, [ resign myself, I hope. I will see again in heaven 
not only the souls but even the very faces of my father and 
mother. I will see again the dear face of my mother as she 
bent smiling over my cradle throughout my infancy,” etc. 
What a charming union of faith and resignation with the more 
natural, human virtue of filial love? What a touching bit of 
poetry is the reference to the mother as she bent smiling over 
the cradle of her child? One would read a long way in the list 
of prayers in a modern prayer-book before finding such a 
charming little pen-and-ink sketch. Then, too, so short. The 
modern orphan might sentimentalize for pages in an abstract, 
forced fashion over his dead parents. This medizval child tells 
all in eight or ten lines; paints his feelings with a few bold 
strokes, and there is his heart beating with warm blood. More- 
over there is a manly dignity about him. He is no snivelling 
devotee, cringing before the world because of his poverty, but 
proud as the ‘next with the consciousness that he is a son of 
God, of Holy Mother Church, and thereby the equal.of any 
one. Our last illustration is a prayer for the newly wedded. 
It is so delicate in expression that I have not attempted a 
translation : 

“Voici que nos deux mains s’elévent 4 vous, unies pour la 
premiére fois, mais moins entrelacées, moins unies que nos deux 
ames. . . . Hier encore chacun de nous vous servait dans 
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la solitude d’une dévotion facile et qui n’avait point de respon- 
sabilité; mais aujourd’hui il faut que nous vous servions a 
deux: il faut que notre amour pour vous se double sans se 
diviser, et chacun de nous vous répond de salut de |’autre. 

; Protegez surtout cette enfant” (here the husband is 
speaking) ‘‘que voici, qui a regu en partage une faiblesse 
gracieuse que ma force serait insuffisante a garantir. Je le 
place spécialement sous votre patronage, Reine des vierges. 

Mais dans cette heure auguste qui communique a 
toutes mes paroles, 4 toutes les siennes une touchant et indélé- 
ble gravité, je viens faire a vos pieds une promesse solennelle, 
vous suppliants de me rejeter de votre face si je viens jamais a 
l’enfreindre. Je vous promets de rendre heureuse cette enfant 
qui s’appuie sur moi, et particuliérement je vous promets de 
respecter ce vase pudique. Je vous promets de vivre et de 
mourir pour elle.” Then again together: ‘“‘ Nous vous promet- 
tons, Seigneur, de marcher deux a deux, la main dans la main 
et l’4me dans |’4me au soleil de votre foi—s’il vous plait de 
donner a notre union la couronne d’une heureuse fécondité, 
faisant de nos fils des hommes dans toute la force de ce mot, 
et des nos filles des anges afin que—nous arrivions enfin aux 
portes célestes, toujours inseparables,” etc. 

When we read this delicate yet frank outpouring of con- 
jugal love united with faith, and then compare it with those 
only too often gross instructions for married people given in 
some of our manuals, we can easily see how much we have 
lost of the old-time poetry and freshness and humanity which 
made the old prayers so sweet. How delicate is that prayer 
of the husband, who calls his bride “cette enfant”; verily 
enfant by his side. Rude warrior that he is, he nevertheless 
speaks of her with all the grace of a finished poet. He han- 
dles tenderly this beautiful flower all in white entrusted to his 
care. But with true manly humility he mistrusts himself. He 
feels that this poor child with her slender hand trembling in 
his huge fist is somehow above him, purer, a thing of light, 
a precious thing whose very beauty abashes his strength, and 
so he asks the Queen of Virgins to turn her face from him if 
he ever dares to ill-treat, nay, even to abuse, this “ vase 
pudique”’ for which he swears to live and die; this ‘‘faiblesse 
gracieuse qui s’appuie sur moi.” Like a bit of precious china 
this frail vase is to be handled tenderly. Keats’s ‘“‘Ode toa 
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Grecian Urn” is not more poetic, more airy, more delicate in 
thought and expression. Marriage for such a man is some- 
thing infinitely higher than a mere “ remedium concupiscen- 
tie’’; higher yet than that loose union which tends to divorce. 
In fact he had a horror of divorce, and so he prays “our in- 
terlaced hands are not more firmly joined than our souls.” 
He is also fully conscious of the fundamental duty of the mar- 
ried to raise up, if God so wills, children to praise Him. As 
he quaintly puts it, ‘marriage is instituted above all to people 
heaven.” Hence a parent’s duty is to raise up his daughters 
literally as “angels”; that is, gracious and unsullied in 
womanly beauty of soul, and his sons as “men in the full 
force of that word,” knights “sans peur et sans réproche,” 
who will realize to the full the perfection of manly courage 
and nobility and gentleness. 

In a word, we have in this prayer the very mirror of 
chivalry at its best. Not indeed of that later fifteenth century, 
degenerate chivalry with its illicit love and silly magic, but the 
good old chivalry of Godfrey and Tancred, which was animated 
by an undoubting faith and beautified with - true love of a 
brave man for a good woman. 

Most of the other prayers have the same ring. As is evi- 
dent, it is an echo of the old Chansons de Geste of the 
Trouvéres; a striking instance of that medieval sense of unity 
which joined poetry and piety in one harmonious whole; of its 
humanity; of its Catholicity, which saw God everywhere, 
whether on the altar, in the tabernacle, or, like the prophet, 
recognized him in the soft breathing of the wind, or, like an 
ancient Greek, caught fleeting glimpses of his beauty in the 
dawn, and the rose, and the morning dew glistening on leaf 
and flower and blade of grass. Yea! which saw in a maid 
the reflex of the ineffable beauty of the Queen of Virgins, “la 
belle dame, pucelle sans pecié.” 

And now, as we turn over the pages of these old manu- 
scripts, it is with a feeling of profound regret that we- catch 
the faint echoes of those prayers,—regret that the old-time 
poetry and music have gone out of prayers, leaving the form 
without the soul. Many of our modern prayers are certainly 
beautiful, but the sweet music of a bygone age no longer 
sounds through them, at least for one whose ear is familiar 
with the sweet old Langue d’Oil, or even later French. Beau- 
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tiful as they are in some cases, they have little of that per- 
fume which exhales from the older as from a bank of violets. 

What is the cause of this inferiority? They are many and 
deep-lying. Our lack of virile faith, of child-like trust in God, 
our fear of being natural in the face of relentless criticism, our 
love for the sentimental. platitudes of a diluted piety, our di- 
vorce of religion from a fine literary sense and from humanity, 
our suspicion of poetry as applied to devotion,—all these and 
a hundred other causes make us pray so differently from our 
antecessors in the dim age of the Trouvéres, and, as the in- 
scriptions on the catacombs in Rome show, equally different from 
the early Christians like Agnes and Domitilla and Pancratius. 

The remedies? Verily that is a still more difficult ques- 
tion. However, we suggest two of a rather practical nature. 
The first would consist in translating these prayers from the 
old French, particularly those culled by M. Gautier above 
cited. It looks as if most of our prayers are translations from 
the French anyhow, so we might just as well take the transla- 
tions from a good source, at least until we acquire the ability 
and summon up enough courage to compose our own. 

The next remedy would consist in a plea for precisely those 
kind of prayers which could appeal most powerfully to an 
American. If there is any lesson to be drawn out of a study 
of these old French prayers it is surely this, namely, that they 
are so beautiful simply because they were the prayers of a 
Frenchman praying as a Frenchman. He therefore realized to 
the full the advice of the Trouvére that the best prayer is the 
one which the heart puts in the mouth. Because he prayed 
from his heart—the gay, tender, simple, and brave heart of a 
medieval Frank. His prayers fitted in with his national bent; 
hence their beauty and strength and all-embracing Catholicism. 
Does it not, then, seem the merest common sense on the part 
of those who make our prayers to ever keep in mind the 
character of the people for whom they write? to strive to keep 
these prayers attuned as far as possible to our habits of 
thought, and to clothe them in vigorous English capable of 
expressing these thoughts in the best possible manner? To 
our way of thinking only in some such way can we even hope 
to inject into our modern prayers the simple beauty and manly 
vigor of the sweet old prayers of Catholic Chivalry. 

Notre Dame College, Baltimore, Md. 
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LOUIS VEUILLOT. 


BY THE REV. E. MYERS, B.A. (Cantad.) 


INCE more the Catholics of France would seem to 
be on the eve of a desperate struggle for the 
freedom of religious education. It cannot fail to 
be helpful to understand the present state of 


education in France, in 1848. The life of a prominent Catholic 
journalist, such as was Louis Veuillot, must be considered in 
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the circumstances in which it was lived, and the actual circum- 
stances themselves would be difficult to understand unless we 
made ourselves acquainted with the causes which led up to 
them. Contemporary French politics are almost unintelligible 
to the outsider; the French politics of several generations 
ago need even more explanation to be at all intelligible. 

To understand, then, the social conditions in which Veuillot 
lived and fought, we must recall some of the consequences of 
the great Revolution of ’93. Religion was indeed at a very low 
ebb in France after the revolutionary storm had passed, up- 
rooting, for good or for evil, old traditions and old beliefs, over- 
turning alike throne and altar. On their ruins was established 
a form of government for the maintenance of order, in which 
religion, an essential element, was wanting. For years churches 
were put to profane uses; priests scattered all over Europe; a 
few faithful ones in hiding braved numberless dangers tor 
the sake of those who sought their ministry; children were 
growing up without any religious teaching; practical atheism 
and free-thought were everywhere the rule. The church as 
represented by her clergy was in disrepute; it was too much 
identified with the old régime, and with the old régime it was 
cast off. France had apparently forsaken Christianity. The 
Napoleonic Concordat came as a great surprise. It aroused 
the fury alike of Republicans, of Royalists (who thereby lost a 
grievance), of philosophers, and of the Constitutional clergy. It 
also aroused the well-founded mistrust of the few faithful ones. 

Henceforth the clergy were state functionaries; petty des- 
potism was exercised over priests and bishops alike; after the 
many sad years they had passed through, the clergy were used 
to suffering—not to fighting, and this latter characteristic they 
have retained to the present day. 

Both the Revolution and the Consulate had respected the 
rights of parents to the extent that they were free to send their 
children to whatever schools they liked—religious or secular; 
the Empire swept this away. 

Education became a state monopoly, and henceforth masters 
were selected without any regard to their religious opinions. 
Moreover no ecclesiastical rank could be obtained by any who 
had not passed through the Imperial University and been 
moulded by its professors. 

Napoleon’s fall and the return of the Douro was the sig- 
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nal for Catholic rejoicing—the reign of Faith seemed to have 
returned. Religion was free, and patronized. But the Revolu- 
tion had done its work but too well; it had succeeded in 
crushing the faith out of the country, a generation of atheism 
and scepticism was not tu be Christianized by Louis -XVIII. 
calling France “a Catholic Kingdom”; on the contrary it 
merely provoked derisive laughter, and government religious 
action produced a spirit of antagonism and aggravated the evil 
it sought to cure. Schools, it is true, were everywhere re- 
opened, Christian teachers were found, but pupils were wanting. 

Then burst forth the Revolution of 1830, and once more 
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France found herself without a system of religious education; 
a remarkable spirit of apathy pervaded all classes after this 
last outburst; the country seemed worn out by the excesses 
of ‘past years. Still there were some restless spirits who chafed 
at the inaction; of the number was De Lamennais, the great 
prophet of the period. 

Until 1828 the Catholic press did not exist in France. In 
that year “ Pére” Bailly, as the old man was called by his 
young friends, started the Correspondant. It appeared three 
times a week, and was distributed free to those who could be 
got to take it. The Correspondant was killed by De Lamennais’ 
short-lived L’Avenir in 1830; but Pére Bailly, seeing the dan- 
ger of L'Avenir, founded the Tribune Catholique, giving it away, 
every second day, to any who would read it. 

It was in the office of the Zribune Catholique that, in 1833, 
Ozanam founded the ‘Society of St. Vincent of Paul.” The 
care of the printer’s devils was the first ‘‘ Patronage Work.” 

The fight around De Lamennais was waxing fierce; his 
wounded pride embittered his mind and warped his judgment. 
He was the first to inaugurate in Catholic controversy that en- 
venomed, violent, and aggressive style which has since become 
an institution in France, and has done so much harm to charity 
even when accompanied by well-meaning zeal and undeniable 
talent. 

The need of a Catholic daily paper was making itself felt; 
the Abbé Migne came from the country to Paris, a friend loaned 
him £1,400, Bailly gave up the 7ribune Catholique and found 
writers, and on November 1, 1833, the Univers was founded. 

The fall of De Lamennais scattered his friends; but ever 
since the Avenir had been given up, in 1832, Montalembert 
and Lacordaire had never ceased to carry on a vigorous cam- 
paign for the freedom of education; their efforts culminated in 
1842 in the formation of a “Catholic Party” under the presi- 
dency of Montalembert; Louis Veuillot was an ardent member. 
“Ce Veuillot m’a ravi,” wrote Montalembert in 1842, “voila 
un homme selon mon cceur.” 

This is practically Veuillot’s first public appearance as a 
Catholic; he was then about thirty years of ago. 

Born in 1813, the son of a poor cooper who had lost his 
savings, he came to Paris with his parents. There he went to 
school under a drunken schoolmaster, who used the boys as 
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messengers to carry round the volumes of his not very savory 
lending-library—which the boys took good care to read on the 
way. 

At the age of thirteen he was a clerk in a solicitor’s office, 
at twenty francs a month; he was free and independent, with- 
out any religious education. The office of his master, Fortuné 
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de la Vigne, was the business place of many men of letters 
and dramatists. The clerks were occasionally called upon to 
give a clap on first nights; they lived in a more or less literary 
atmosphere, talked of the men they met, read their works, imi- 
tated their style. eee 

In 1831 one of his fellow-clerks became a journalist. Veuil- 
lot, without any further preparation, followed him, and soon 
found himself on the staff of an opposition paper at Rouen, for 
which he had to produce the gossip column. The result was 
at least two duels. In 1832 he left Rouen for Périgieux, where 
his violent polemics involved him in a third duel. 


. 
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It was in 1837 that Veuillot returned to Paris, and under 
Guizot, and later under Thiers, took an active part in political 
journalism of the aggressive type. 

In 1839 he set out for Constantinople, but got no further 
than Rome. There he found the faith, and returned to Paris a 
Catholic. 

The fiery energy he had displayed in his irreligious political 
journalism he now devoted to furthering the Catholic cause, and 
soon made his way to’ the front rank of Catholic writers; at- 
tached to the staff of the Univers, his cutting articles spared 
neither friend nor foe. 

Montalembert, as we have seen, had for years been fighting 
with all comers for the cause of educational liberty, when Veuil- 
lot joined the ranks of his followers. As long as the question 
was the broad ene dealing with the vindication of Catholic 
rights there was general agreement. 

On February 24, 1848, the Revolution broke out. Louis 
Napoleon was elected President, and as he felt under some ob- 
ligation to the Catholic Party, Montalembert’s friend De Falloux 
was appointed minister of education. This brought the ques- 
tion of “Freedom of Education” into the range of practical 
politics. 

De Falloux’s position as a minister was a very delicate one: 
he was pledged to do what he could for the insignificant 
Catholic minority; on the other hand, he was confronted by a 
compact irreligious majority. After much discussion a compro- 
mise was arrived at, and it was resolved that the state should 
have the monopoly of conferring university degrees; the rest of 
the educational field was to be free. 

Considering the circumstances, it seems almost incredible 
that there should have been any hesitation in the Catholic ranks 
as to the course to be pursued; Montalembert, Dupanloup, 
Lacordaire, the men who had fought the good fight when the 
future seemed so dark, were overjoyed. They eagerly seized 
the offered concessions as the very best they could ever hope 
to obtain. It was never the church’s position in dealing 
with civil societies to insist upon everything or nothing. 

Yet it was on this question that the Catholic Party split— 
never more to be reunited. 

Veuillot, with the fiery ardor of the new convert, would 
have no half measures; he would have full Catholic rights or 
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nothing at all; he would accept nothing which did not include 
the power of conferring degrees. 

Using the Univers as his mouthpiece, he fiercely attacked 
his former leader, and accused Montalembert of being false to 
his previous convictions. His opponent's position he stigma- 
tized as un-Catholic, and claimed for himself the character of 
exclusive orthodoxy. 

But Rome did not identify itself with this uncompromising 
champion; on the contrary, the Pope, through the nuncio, 
expressed his gratitude for the part taken by Montalembert in 
the passing of the Education Law. 

A measure of religious liberty had been gained, but the 
Catholic Party was now hopelessly divided against itself, and 
clergy and laity took sides in the struggle which was to en- 
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tirely neutralize Catholic influence in the councils of the 
nation. 

From education the quarrel spread to ‘‘ Modern Ideas” in 
general, and all along the line Veuillot took up the position 
of aggressive opposition, insisting upon the absolute rights of 
the church. He would accept from his adversaries nothing 
Jess than humble submission; there could be nothing in com- 
mon between the children of light and the children of dark- 
ness; no good could come from without the church; all that 
was good must be sought within. Catholics, then, must keep 
from contact with the wicked world—for there was no good in 
modern progress. 

On the other hand, Montalembert and Lacordaire saw that 
no good would come out of such antagonism; they sought a 
modus vivendi, and a place for Catholics in the national life. 
In opposition to the Univers, the Correspondant expounded the 
moderate view, that after all not everything in the modern 
spirit was bad. Its aim was, as its promoters said, ‘‘ to entertain 
no feeling for any one but good will and tender compassion.” 

For some years the Abbé Gaume had been carrying on 
an obscurantist campaign against the teaching of the pagan 
classics in Catholic seminaries, and in favor of substituting the 
Fathers. To the use of the classics of pagan times, to the 
influence of Plato and Aristotle, Gaume ascribed all the evils 
that had ever come upon Christendom. Veuillot took up the 
matter with his customary vigor, and in unmeasured terms 
attacked the defenders of the classics—of course, it may be 
noted by the way he himself had never read them. 

The Correspondant urged the common sense view of com- 
bining the study of the pagan and Christian classics, a solu- 
tion of the question afterwards given by Pius IX. in his en- 
cyclical published in 1853. 

Before Rome condemned this revolutionary proposal Veuillot 
came into conflict with Mgr. Dupanloup, the learned Bishop of 
Orléans, who in a pastoral had set before his clergy the Catho- 
lic tradition as to the use of the classics. Veuillot criticised 
the pastoral in his usual personal and vigorous manner, and 
was quickly met by an episcopal condemnation, and the clergy 
of the diocese were forbidden to read the Univers. 

Immediately following on the classics question came the 
delation of the Univers to the Archbishop of Paris, for holding 
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numerous philosophical errors. Veuillot was accused of hold- 
ing amongst other errs tri-theism, Baianism, fatalism, and 
pseudo-traditionalism. The Archbishop of Paris examined the 
charges, and condemned the Univers in severe terms. : This 
condemnation was the signal for five or six bishops to join in 
the attack. All this time Veuillot was in Rome; there his 
loyalty to Rome was well known. The Pope stood too much 
in need of defenders in France to care much for the technical 
charges brought against Veuillot; after all he was not a 
philosopher, and knew but little of the subtleties men read 
into his writings. The Holy Father sent a letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Paris recommending the religious press and its lay 
writers to his kind protection, and the Archbishop withdrew 
the censure. 


. 
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This same year, 1853, Montalembert made a last effort to 
reunite the Catholic Party; but without success, and so he 
retired from the struggle. His failure to regain the leadership 
of the party left Veuillot and his followers unopposed. 

We have already noted the influence De Lamennais had 
had on the French Catholic press as a whole; some of the 
most brilliant of his followers were on the staff of the Unzvers, 
and their influence on its editor soon became apparent There 
was the constant denunciation of the “errors of the day”; 
there was that bitter hatred of compromise of any kind, and, 
finally, that fierce aggressiveness which marred alike the best 
work of .De Lamennais and Veuillot. All this time the Italian 
question had been very much to the fore. As long as Louis 
Napoleon was true to the Pope Veuillot supported him; when 
it became apparent that the Pope was to be sacrificed to 
Piedmont, when Pius IX. launched forth his eloquent denun- 
ciations of those who were wronging him, Veuillot was not 
the man to stand by and look on. In the thick of the fray 
he dealt hard blows at the government; and, in spite of all 
Napoleon’s efforts, published the Papal encyclical denouncing 
him. The result was that the Univers was suppressed by im- 
perial decree in January, 1860. It was almost immediately 
replaced by the Monde; and in it Veuillot continued his cam- 
paign with more moderation where the government was con- 
cerned, but with the same bitterness against his Catholic op- 
ponents. 

In 1861 the party of which he was the mouthpiece were 
active in Rome urging on the Holy Father to some stringent 
condemnation of modern errors—and they succeeded. Its com- 
ing was an open secret; its publication as eagerly longed for 
by one section as it was dreaded by the other; again and 
again the Pope was requested to refrain from publishing it. 
But it was not to be so, and on December 8, 1864, the Sylla- 
bus appeared. 

Of course the Monde gloried in it, and interpreted it in its 
own way—without any theological reservations or explanations 
whatever. It was assumed that the condemnations were all 
directed against the Catholics who did not agree with Veuillot; 
it was hailed as the death blow of Montalembert and the Cor- 
vespondant: Louis Veuillot himself put it forward as a triumph 
for his own particular views regardless of the fact that the 
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technical language of the document ought to be interpreted in 
the light of theological traditions. 

The result was disastrous.. The church was made to appear 
to have declared war upon modern civilization and modern 
ideas as a whole. 

To unreflecting men it seemed that Veuillot and Gaume had 
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persuaded the Pope to fulminate eighty propositions against 
the “errors of the age”; in other words, against the common- 
places of modern life. Dupanloup as a trained theologian was 
up in arms at once and protested vigorously against Veuillot’s 
exaggerations; and then it was that began the last stage of 
the struggle which culminated in the Vatican’s decree of 1870. 

Devotion to Rome through thick and thin was the passion 
of Veuillot’s life; and one cannot help admiring him for it, 
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however much one may condemn his exaggerations, and detest 
his methods. 

But, as has already’ been said, Veuillot was in no sense of 
the word a philosophic thinker; Rome was his guiding star, 
his last argument in every case. His share in the great cen- 
tralizing movement which took place from 1860-70 was a 
great one. 

The movement had been begun by De Lamennais, whose 
watchword had been “freedom” as against Gallican tyranny, 
and “the Papacy” as the protector of religious freedom. 

But Veuillot’s advocacy of centralization and direct appeals 
to Rome had led to disparagement of episcopal authority. 

As early as 1844 Mgr. Affre had deplored the tone of the 
Univers as ‘“‘most offensive,” as “intolerably arrogant.” 

His successor confessed the Univers had more authority 
over his clergy than he had himself. Archbishop Sibour pro- 
tested that “ bishops and priests are being insulted under pre- 
tence of avenging the Holy See.” But in spite of all, the 
Univers successfully defied the bishops—and not all had the 
courage or the ability of a Dupanloup to defend themselves. 

In 1869 Mgr. Dupanloup thought the episcopate had stood 
his insults, and taunts, and personalities long enough, and pub- 
licly attacked Veuillot. 

“The time has come,” he wrote, “to defend ourselves 
against you. I raise then, in my turn, my voice. . .. I 
charge you with usurpations on the episcopate, with perpetual 
intrusions in the most delicate matters; I charge you above all 
with your excesses in doctrine, your deplorable taste for irri- 
tating questions, and for violent and dangerous solutions; I 
charge you with ‘accusing, insulting, and calumniating your 
brethren in the faith. None have merited more than you that 
severe word of the Sacred Books, ‘accusator fratrum.’ Above 
all, I reproach you with making the church participate in your 
violences, by giving as its doctrines, with a rare audacity, your 
own personal ideas.” 

Following the Vatican Council came the year of disasters 
for France. Under the ruins of the Empire were buried the 
remains of the brilliant Catholic Party of the middle of the 
century; there was no longer a place in the politics of France 
for a Catholic like Veuillot; there was no longer need for 
urging ultramontane ideas—for submission had followed the 
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Definition of Infallibility, and the centralizing party triumphed. 
Catholicism once more seemed destined to be stamped out of 
France, anti-Catholic laws followed fast the one on the other; 
and one cannot wonder that the former Catholic leaders lost 
heart: they were so few, their enemies so numerous, so aggres- 
sive, so tyrannical, and moreover they were supported ‘by the 
majority of the nation. 

Veuillot’s activity was but slight after 1870, and his closing 
years were not destined to be cheered by signs of the Catholic 
Revival which has characterized French history for the past 
twelve years. He died in 1884. 

His abilities none will deny; it was as a journalist his best 
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efforts were put forth, and all his writings are stamped with a 
journalistic character; they were polemical works written to 
meet the needs of the hour, and as such they should be judged. 

His want of early training is conspicuous throughout his 
career; he rushes in where angels would fear to tread; give him 
an idea and he would write a volume of vigorous and frequently 
eloquent prose, but lacking alike in moderation and prudence. 

His ideas rarely rise beyond France and her relations with 
the Holy See. He satirizes and gossips about Renan; he 
abuses Montalembert and Dupanloup; his books on Paris, on 
Free-thinkers, are choke-full of proper names. And yet at times 
his writings have a touching beauty quite their own; as, for 
instance, his description of the Sisters of Charity, of the leave- 
taking of the missionaries, and especially his simple letter to 
his nephew on his First Communion. 

Occasionally he rises to higher moods, as when in 1870, at 
the time of the Commune, he wrote: 

“Material civilization is, after . all, infinitely petty and 
infinitely sad, because it touches only. “the crust of things, 
and leaves the heart of man-unchanged. The Revolution has 

brought .a’ new gospel* of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity for the healing of nations, and has preached the 
message by the lips of such a John the Baptist as Rousseau, 
and such a Messias as Napoleon. But the result is pétiole. 
The Commune is the heaven to which the Revolution has led 
poor France. She must learn, says Lonis Veuillot, that she has 
been going, not towards heaven but towards hell; she must 
wearily go back to the old guidance of the church if she would 
escape a destruction infinitely worse than Sedan or Paris in 
flames. She must learn once more the simple duty of obedience 
to an inscrutable will, and of faith in an unseen Redeemer. 
Her hope lies in the Vatican. - 

His lot was cast in difficult days, but he ever did his duty 
as it appeared to him; and what greater praise can any man 
deserve? His personal devotion to Pius IX., and the enthusias- 
tic admiration with which the Holy Father inspired him, led 
him to write many bitter things which had better have been 
left unwritten, led him to utter insults against men who had 
never deserved them. In this he erred, and erred grievously ; 
we condemn his errors of judgment, his want of prudence, his 
lack of moderation; and we deplore his want of charity. 
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BY MINNA CLIFFORD. 


ga HEY were such friends those four—the tiny Eng- 

lish boy and girl, the old Breton man and wo- 

man. How distinctly the day comes back to 

me which saw the beginning of that quaint 

friendship. A ball tossed high in the children’s 

elles flew over the wall, bounced across the narrow lane, and 

rolled. through the open door of the little cottage into the dark 

room where Réné lay. Then came an eager rush out of the 

front door of the big white house, a patter of tiny feet, the ex- 

cited tones of childish voices and a pair of small, flushed, bare- 

headed, breathless figures tore round the corner and up the 
muddy lane in search of their lost treasure. 

Oh the delight and relief when old Alexina appeared in the 
doorway with the ball in her hands! How the babies thanked 
and questioned her; what interest they showed in the exact 
point at which it had bounced through the door; how fast they 
chattered in their pretty childish French! 

“It jumped on to Réné’s bed? Oh, how funny!” ‘Who 
was Réné? Might they see him?” “Was he ill?” “They 
would like to thank him too!” 

At first Alexina resisted their entreaties. ‘‘ Had they not 
better ask ‘Madame votre mére’?” ‘What would maman 
say ?” 

“Oh, maman would like us to say ‘Thank you.’ Please let 
us come in,” pleaded the children; so down the low mud steps 
walked the old woman, the small figures following her. 

Such a dark little room they came into. After the bright 
sunshine without everything was dim and blurred, and -only by 
degrees, as their eyes became accustomed to the gloom, did 
things become clearer to the children. Alexina volubly ex- 
plained their presence to her husband, and the little ones moved 
to his bedside and gazed at Réné with big, wondering eyes. 
Such an old, old man, and such a big bed! How pale he was, 
and so thin; and he wore such a funny old night-cap! So 
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strange he looked that the children forgot their ball in the in- 
terest and pity which he excited in their little minds. 

“How do you do?” said the small boy, standing on tip- 
toe, and holding out a tiny brown hand to the occupant of the 
bed. “ Are you very ill? Weare so sorry. Will you soon be 
well?” 

“Yes, mon petit monsieur, 1 am very ill. I have been here 
in bed so many, many years. But, gue voulez vous? It is the 
will of le bon Dieu; and Alexina is very good to me.” 

“And what do you do all day?” questioned the child. 
“ C'est bien triste, n’est-ce pas?’’ And so they talked till the 
elder child’s conscience began to prick her as she remembered 
the open front door round the corner; and thus, with many 
promises to come again very soon, the pair trotted off, and in 
this manner, as I have said, the friendship began. 

It is good to think of the difference those two bright little 
faces made in the life of the childless old couple. Alexina, on 
toiling back from her poor little marketings, would catch the 
sound of a child’s voice in the dark room, and her weary old 
face would break into a smile as her eyes rested lovingly on a 
small, bright-headed figure, perched high upon a gaunt, straw- 
bottomed chair, reading diligently from a gaily-bound fairy-tale 
book to the old invalid, while the hours, which of old had been 
so long and lonely for Réné, were blessed and gladdened by the 
constant visits of the little ones. 

The children had talked eagerly at home of their new 
friends, and had enlisted the sympathies of older and wiser 
heads, so it came to pass that, by their aid, an easier, brighter 
era opened for the old people. Réné was paralyzed. He had 
been lying there for over twenty years in that little dark room; 
for more that a score of years had Alexina nursed and tended 
him with loving, gentle care; and now old age was pressing 
heavily upon them both, and Alexina's failing strength was be- 
ginning to find the struggle to keep the wolf from the door 
almost more than she could manage. How she had worked 
and struggled she alone knew; many a time the fight had 
been nearly too much for her; yet the thought of Réné sick 
and suffering, needing sorely the help that she alone could 
give, had nerved her to fresh efforts, and once more the vic- 
tory had been won, the dreaded break-down averted. 

Ever since her husband was first stricken, her daily prayer 
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had been that God in his loving mercy should take him before 
her; her one terror lest the strain which she had endured so 
long should prove too severe for further resistance. But both 
Réné and Alexina were filled with the sweet, child-like faith of 
the Breton folk, and at the back of all the wife’s fears she 
cherished deep down in her heart a feeling of certainty that /e 
bon Dieu would never suffer her husband to die alone and 
neglected. And how good God had been to them, she thought, 
for now he had sent his own angels, in the persons of the two 
little innocent children, to bring them help and comfort. Daily 
the blessing brought by these tiny messengers grew to be a 
thing more evident, for as the facts in the two old lives. gra- 
dually became known, the extremity of their poverty could no 
longer be hidden, and a dainty meal found its way very often 
from the big white house to the little cottage. Sometimes its 
approach was heralded by shrill childish voices, for the little 
ones’ great delight was to bring the food themselves, and as 
the two small figures appeared in the doorway, it was to old 
Réné as if a ray of sunlight had somehow slipped down through 
the high, narrow lane into the dark room. 

One day the children find a grand commotion going on in 
the cottage. Réné is hardly to be seen, for all the furniture 
in the tiny place is piled on his bed. Alexina, a large duster 
tied over her white coif, and her rough skirts pinned up round 
her knees, is wielding a broom with feverish energy. The 
panes in the one window are dripping with water. Every- 
where are signs of soap-suds and. scrubbing, and in the midst 
of all the confusion Réné’s old head with its inevitable night- 
cap lies on the pillow, and his voice urges Alexina to even 
greater exertions. The little boy and girl, whose previous im- 
pression of the cottage has been one of drowsy, rather grimy 
tranquillity, stand amazed. Even as they look one of Réné’s 
cronies, the familiar hens one or other of which is always to 
be seen pecking about the mud floor or hopping on to the bed, 
scuttles gaily in, only to be routed by the most tremendous 
“shooings” from Alexina. What has happened? Why this 
topsy-turvydom? And then, as the old woman aided by the 
willing, childish hands begins to restore the room to order, the 
reason for this grand turn-out appears. To-morrow is the first 
Wednesday in the month, and that is the day, says Réné, on 
which “le bon Diew comes to visit me”! Once a month 
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Monsieur |’Abbé brings him Holy Communion. ‘And one must 
do what one can,” says the old man, “to make this poor place 
ready against the coming of the good God.” 

“ Ah, if Mademoiselle Marie could beg a few flowers for the 
little altar!” chimes in Alexina, “then she and Monsieur 
Francis could make it all so pretty for /e Petit Jésus!” 

“Oh yes,” cry the children, for as chance will have it they, 
though English, belong to the same faith as their friends, ‘‘ we 
can make you an altar like the one our maman puts up in our 
nursery during the Mots de Marie.” 

Then away patter the little feet for a willing raid on house 
and .garden, and the old couple are presently beaming with . 
delight as they see the table which the children have arranged 
for the coming of their dear Lord. 

And what a solemn coming that is which takes place upon 
the following morning! Monsieur l’Abbé paces gravely, with 
his eyes bent upon the veiled chalice which contains his Sacred 
Burden, an acolyte in scarlet cassock and white surplice walk- 
ing ahead of him with a swinging lamp and a tinkling bell to 
warn the people that their God is passing by. Through the 
old and crumbling streets the priest passes, and as he goes men 
and women fall upon their knees in silent adoration to let their 
Saviour by. Those who can spare the time from their other 
duties rise when the priest has passed them, and walk rever- 
ently behind him in a tiny procession, and thus /e bon Dieu, 
in even humbler state than that which he assumed that day 
long ago when entering Jerusalem, passes to bring hope and 
comfort to the sick peasant. . 

The children are waiting in the little room, kneeling on the 
mud floor, and the boy’s pure treble recites the Confiteor. The 
old man lifts his head from the pillow and receives the Body 
of ‘his Lord, and then closes his eyes, lapped in a great con- 
tent. The one event of his life has happened, the wonderful 
miracle which twelve times a year brings peace and comfort 
and courage to the paralytic in his dark cottage. 

It is very touching the simple, firm, unquestioning faith of 
these poor folk. Try for a moment to see with their eyes, to 
understand all that this wonderful thing means to them. God 
Himself has stepped out of heaven, has come in his marvellous 
pity and tenderness to bring solace to one old and stricken 
and forgotten. He has himself been bodily present in the tiny 
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room! It is awful, mysterious, splendid with a splendor that 
is superhuman! Ye who have it not may well envy the 
wonderful faith that brings such a wealth of poetry into the 
sombre lives of these poor cottagers! 

Time goes on, and ever the friendship between the four cements 
and grows steadfast. Never a toy is given to the children but 
it must be brought round for Réné to see; never a flower 
comes out in the two little round beds of the garden on the 
other side of the lane but Alexina must be dragged off to look 
at the wonderful sight. Day in and day out, while the summer 
months and short winter days go by, Réné lies and listens to 
the clear voices and peals of merry laughter that reach him 
from the children’s playground, praying, as the beads of his 
chaplet slip through his wasted old fingers, for ces deux petits 
anges, who have come to brighten these last hours of his life. 

But at last a day comes on which the children bring sad 
news to their old friends. Father and mother are going back 
to England, and very soon the big white house will be empty 
and the bright garden deserted. 

“But we will come back,” say the children,—‘‘ we will 
come back soon, so soon, and we shall bring you some cadeaux 
from our pays.” Réné is to have a new night-cap of lovely 
bright colors—blue and red stripes, they think—and Alexina, 
she must have a new shawl for the Nouvel An. But even the 
bright prospect of presently possessing these magnificent things 
fails to bring comfort to the old people when, one lovely sunny 
morning, Alexina stands at the bottom of the little lane watch- 
ing. with dim eyes and aching heart the carriage that is carry- 
ing out of their lives the two little figures that she and Réné 
have learned to love so well. 

Other friends came forward with loving care to tend and 
look after the old couple, but the weeks and months slip by 
and drift into years, yet the little English children do not re- 
turn. They send messages and gifts to their old friends, and 
maman has arranged that a regular sum should be paid month- 
ly for Réné’s use and comfort; but all the while he grows 
slowly feebler and he suffers more. Always the same sweet 
smile plays on the old face, always there is the same gentle 
gratitude for all that is done for him, yet those who watch see 
that the end is coming very near. At last a morning dawns 
when Alexina, rising early to start off to her daily Mass, finds 
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that God has taken her dear one peacefully and quietly to 
himself. Her prayers are answered, and never again need she 
be possessed by that haunting fear that Réné will die alone 
and neglected; yet as the first keen sorrow of that separation 
from one who has been her timid young lover, then her brave 
young husband, later her dear tried companion, and lastly her 
baby—her helpless child for whom she has cared so tenderly,— 
stabs Alexina’s weary old heart, she falls upon her knees by 
the bed, shaken for the moment by a passion of grief, and 
fondling the cold, thin hands, cowed by her own utter loneliness. 

With the great motive of her life thus taken suddenly away 
from her, Alexina’s own health begins to break down. She is 
a very old woman, and it is only her love and devotion to 
Réné that have kept her from long ago giving in to the 
weight of her years. Gradually she grows feebler and weaker, 
till the day comes when she too is unable to leave her bed. 
So those other friends of hers take her in and care for her. 
The old cottage stands empty now, and the white house 
echoes to the sound of other voices than those which rang 
through it in bygone days. Now and then news reaches 
Alexina of her child friends, and often, as she lies on her bed 
of sickness, she thinks of the little pair who came to brighten 
Réné’s last days. She wishes that /e bon Dieu would let her 
see them once more, and still in the old mind there dwells a 
vivid picture of the two little sunny-faced, bright-haired chil- 
dren. Always she thinks of them as she knew them,—tiny 
mites together, bringing the joy and brightness of their happy 
little lives with them wherever they came and went. And 
thus it happens that when the story comes from across the sea 
to the old woman that one of her “little angels,” as she 
fondly calls them, has flown back to the God who sent him, 
Alexina, growing dreamy in her old age, hardly realizes the 
possibility that one should be taken and the other left. More- 
over her own end is, she feels, so near that she turns her 
mind contentedly to the heaven where her Réné waits her, 
and where she knows that she will again see her deux petits 
anges. Therefore, when one day the door opens to admit the 
slight, black-robed figure of a girl, Alexina stares in wonder, 
and marvels as to who can be the jeune demoiselle who has 
come to pay her a visit. 

The girl stands there a trim English figure, with the bright 
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hair, soft, delicately hued cheeks, and graceful carriage that 
belongs to youth. Her little teeth show ever so slightly below 
her short upper lip. Her eyes under their high-arched brows 
are pure and tender, yet have a sadness in them little in keep- 
ing with her age, as she rests them for a moment on the old, 
withered creature in the bed. Then she comes forward smiling. 

“ Alexina chérie, dost thou not know me?” and, in a 
moment, the old woman understands. How the old face lights 
up; what a world of love and tenderness is in her cry of 
‘“‘Mam’selle Marie”! How eagerly the time-dimmed eyes scan 
the young face; how tenderly the feeble, withered hands fon- 
dle the soft one clasped in them! And the two sit and talk 
as they talked in the old days; they speak softly of those 
now missing from their number; and the old woman’s love and 
faith comfort the aching, empty heart of the girl, while her 
tender, loving talk of “‘ notre cher petit ange’ soothes her bitter 
grief. : 

“‘T shall so soon be with them both, Mam’selle Marie,” she 
says, “and,” she continues, with the trustful simplicity of the 
Breton peasant, “I shali tell them that I have seen you, and we 
shall pray so for you who must stay behind, and then some 
day the good God will bring you to us, and all the sadness 
and sorrow will be gone for ever!” 

Alexina and her friend, who is still to her the little child 
of the old days, never meet again. The girl, who was only 
passing through Brittany on her way to England, goes back 
to her home, and very soon a letter comes to tell her that 
Alexina’s patient, suffering life is over. ‘She talked of you to 
the end,” says the message. “Tell Mademoiselle Marie that 
we shall watch for her coming, and 4 bon Dieu will surely do 
for her all that we ask of him, when he has loved us so much, 
and has taken three of us to be with him for ever. Be sure 
he will also have a care for the one that is left behind!” 
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DAVID AND GOLIATH. 


BY N. J. BELL. 


meee iE Philistine host lay encamped on the hills, 
‘ ui; And their shields in the sun shone like thousands of 
rills, 
And their battle songs burst from the voices of all, 
For beyond them were waiting the armies of Saul. 


The serfs of the despot glanced down on the morn, 
Where the valleys were fat with the harvests of corn, 
Where the fleece on the fields was as foam on the brine, 
And the vineyards were reeling with rivers of wine. 


They thrilled for the combat, they claimed the command, 
When their fury would leap like a storm on the land; 
Then Israel’s hopes, full of terror, took wing, 

And sorrow sat heavy on Israel’s king. 


The pride of their legions, Goliath, then came, 

And the troops of the Lord shrank at sound of his name; 
To the combat he challenged, but vain was his cry, 

For the soul that would meet him was fated to die. 


Behold! from the wilderness David appears, 

The darling of Jesse, the joy of his years; 
He is far from his flocks, and moves wistfully now, 
With the bloom and the beauty of youth on his brow. 


And thus while he strayed along Israel’s line, 
Ambition embraced him, and called him divine; 
In that moment of glory Goliath drew near, 
With haughty bravado, with scowl, and with jeer. 


O’er his ponderous frame brazen armor was spread, 
And a huge, heaving helmet shone high on his head, 
And the blood-seeking spear that he waved at the foe 
Hurled them back by its gleam, without darting a blow. 


Then forward flew David with flowing bright hair, 
And swift as a lion that springs from the lair; 

To the skies rang his voice, and this message of wrath 
Run wild on the winds to the monster of Gath: 
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‘Oh, bane of the righteous! oh, curse of the just! 
Think not that all Israel lies in the dust; 

Think not that all Israel’s power has fled, 

That her valor is lost, and her glory is dead! 


“I come, her defender; thy boasts I defy; 

I am come to the combat to conquer or die; 
Though alone, and unarmored, I haste o’er the sod 
As the page of the king, and the soldier of God. 


“Lo! Heaven smiles on me, and what can avail 

With the God of the Thunder and Lord of the Gale? 
At His word haughty cities are swept from the land, 
And the mountains will melt at the: touch of His hand! 


“‘Then rush to thy doom, for thy fate is to fall 

By the Heaven-led blow of the servant of Saul; 

Like a cedar struck down, thou shalt lunge to the earth, 
And thy severed head clang on the soil of my birth.” 


The terror-chilled armies looked on from the green, 

And the hills in amazement inclined to the scene, 

While the 'sky-wheeling songsters seemed hushed at a breath, 
And the winds moved as still as the angels of death. 


From the sling of the hero a rugged rock sped, 

And it leaped for the foe, and it crashed on his head; 
To the dust he sank reeling, empurpled in gore, 

And he fell ’mid the din of wild Israel’s roar. 


His sword by the victor was wrenched from its place, 
And it sang through the air at.a swift, blinding pace, 
To the throat of the monster unswerving it broke, 
And the head from his body was hewn at a stroke. 


With the blood-dripping trophy tossed upward on show, 

All Israel poured on the fast-fleeing foe, 

And they crushed them to earth, and they swept them away, 
For the great God of battles was with them that day. 
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AN AMERICAN GIRL’S VISIT TO VALPARAISO. 


BY M. MACMAHON. 


MT is impossible for one who has never had the 
experience to realize the sensations forced upon 
one who sets foot for the first time upon a land 
so far removed from home as distant Chili; 

@ to find one’s self in the midst of a strange peo- 

ple, talking together a language unfamiliar to one’s ears, to see 
manners and customs so different from ours. Yet glad indeed 
were we to be again on shore. 

Only a few weeks before we had left the sunny slopes of 
Peru. Our journey down the coast had been uneventful until 
within a short. distance from Valparaiso, when we were over- 
taken by a “norther.” For three days within sight of the 
port, but unable to enter, our great vessel tossed like a cockle- 
shell in the power of the tempest. It was an exceptional 
storm, so we were told—that weather which always comes to 
welcome strangers. ‘ 

We found Valparaiso almost a ruined city: trains had been 
derailed, houses destroyed, whole families swept down the hills 
and drowned, the streets were flooded in water. Boats were 
used in crossing, or men barelegged and dressed in oil skin 
bore upon their shoulders those brave enough or hardy enough 
to venture out. My first impression of the city was, as may 
be imagined, not too favorable; it improved, however, upon 
acquaintance. This storm was the last of the season, and soon 
the bright summer days drove from our memories every 
thought of the winter and its tempests. 

The name Valparaiso signifies ‘‘vale of paradise.” The 
long, narrow city extends bow-like around the bay. At its 
feet roll the waters of the broad Pacific, behind it rise the 
rocky cliffs of the Cordilleras. Upon the sandy soil which 
borders the sea and upon this almost perpendicular mountain 
ridge the city is built. I could not but admire the power of 
human enterprise which has made of this place, so little aided 
by nature, a city of importance; the headquarters of South 
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American commerce. In the bay, drawn up in lines like men- 
of-war for review, are hundreds of vessels bearing the flags of 
every nation on earth; even our own starry banner waves often 
in the breeze. Seen at night from the sea Valparaiso presents 
a most singular appearance. This city of hills, its houses rest- 











THE LONG BRANCH OF CHILI. 


ing tier upon tier with their myriad of sparkling lights, reminds 
one of the facade of some immense public building with its 
gala-day illuminations. 

As the city has grown the rocky cliffs have been terraced, 
irregular rows of houses of different shapes and sizes rise up 
against the precipices. It would~seem as if a convulsion of 
nature had placed them there, and that a volcanic eruption 
would send them tumbling into th¢;sea. These are reached by 
winding roads which tradition says were laid out by the goats 
that in the early days fed upon the mountain sides. I could 
easily credit this, once having climbed these steep ascents, such 
sure-footed agility was needed to gain in safety their rocky. 
heights. But once upon them I felt repaid for my trouble, 
The city lay a beautiful panorama below me washed by: the 
blue waters of the bay, upon whose bosom rode myriads: of 
boats; to my ears faintly came the murmur of its distant 
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noises; far toward the east rose the snow-crowned peak of 
Aconcagua, marking the boundary between Chili and Argen- 
tine, and I felt as Christian, having climbed the hill of Diffi- 
culty, sees before him the white gates of the City Beautiful. 

When on Sunday morning, standing on one of the level 
streets below, one looks up this sharp incline and sees the 
manto-draped figures as they move in solemn procession to 
early Mass, one is reminded of the pilgrims of early times in 
their toilsome journeys to some favorite shrine. The churches, 
most of them, are poor and bare; in many of them there are 
no chairs, no seats; a straw matting covers the brick floor; 
upon this the people kneel during the services. One cannot 
but remark the absence of men from these functions. 

The civilization of the old and the new world is here seen. 
Progress as denoted by the many beautiful houses, architectu- 
rally as fine as any in the world with their handsomely carved 
- facades, their palatial proportions, their every evidence that 
millions of money is represented under their roof. Electric 
lights are placed upon the crests of the cliffs, a street-car line 
encircles the city, and the large and commodious shops contain 
luxurious and costly articles. 

It is said that what can be found in Paris or London can as 
: easily be purchased here. French styles are affected and Eng- 
lish tailors patronized. Yet their methods of working seem 
primitive in the extreme. Four-teamed carts drawn by oxen 
do the heavy hauling. Garden produce, bread, milk, fowls, etc., 
are peddled from house to house by men and women mounted 
generally on donkeys, their baskets of merchandise suspended 
from their sides. Droves of donkeys loaded with fagots or 
bearing bags of coal deliver fuel to the would-be purchasers. 

A great oddity is the milk station. Every few blocks, in 
all but the principal business streets, is a platform upon which 
stands a cow tied and milked to order by a dairymaid in 
neat cap and apron. On a table near by are measures, cans, 
glasses, and a bottle of brandy, so that a thirsty man can 
make his milk punch as he likes. In the early morning these 
stands are surrounded by servants from the aristocratic houses, 
women and children with their caps and buckets awaiting their 
turn. As fast as one cow is exhausted another is driven upon 
the platform; the cows seem even to anticipate their turn, and 
as one steps off the other moves up. 
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The climate of Valparaiso is as cold as that of Richmond, 
Va., but the people have an idea that fires are unhealthful, 
and except in houses built by English, Germans, or Americans, 
residences are without grate, stove, or chimney. Great-coats 
and furs are worn in the dining-rooms of the most fashionable 
hotels; at evening parties and receptions the heavy wraps are 
not discarded, and often at large dinners foot- warmers of llama 
wool are placed under each guest’s chair. During the winter 
season every lady attending church carries her “‘ prayer rug”— 
some being handsomely embroidered—upon which she kneels 
to protect her limbs from the damp, cold stone. 

The “ manto” is universally worn by the Chilian women of 
every rank. It is an artistic covering, and like charity’s mantle 
covers a multitude of sins. It makes old women appear young, 
stout women slight; even a skeleton would be graceful draped 
in its soft folds. Black is the color generally worn, but white 
is used by the Penitents—those who by their special prayers’ 
and acts of mortification hope to obtain some signal favor from 
Heaven, or those who having obtained a grace desire to show 
their gratification. Ladies of high social position and wealth, 
as well as young girls of beauty and winning grace, are com+ 
monly found among them; clad in their snowy garments, they 
may be seen with arms outstretched in the form of a cross 
praying in the churches, before the image of some favorite 
saint. It is said they scourge their bodies ‘with whips, wear 
sack-cloth garments, sleep upon stone floors, and practise many 
acts of mortification. 

The men of the lower classes wear the ‘“‘ poncho,” a small 
blanket with a hole cut in the middle through which the head 
passes. It is a picturesque-looking garment, is warm and con- 
venient, and with the broad Panama hat, the usual head-cover- 
ing, with small effort one can imagine one’s self in the midst 
of the heroes of medizval romance; the more so as descen- 
dants of those Indians of whom the early Spaniards wrote, 
“their armies appear like the moving forests”; they are men 
of more than the average height and build. 

While not a believer in ‘‘ women’s rights,” the Chilian girl 
is as far removed as her Spanish ancestor was from the life of 
freedom and independence enjoyed by her American sister, 
another occupation is here open to her. She acts as street-car 
conductor, and very satisfactorily she performs her task. She 
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wears a uniform of dark flannel, white apron, and sailor hat, 
and so charming does she appear that at times she finds difficulty 
in restraining the admiration of the young gallant of the town, 
who is called in vulgar parlance “ Mosquito” because, as ex- 
plained to me, he is quite as persistent and troublesome. It is 
said that the experiment was first tried during the war between 
Chili and Peru, when all the able-bodied men were in the 
army. It proved advantageous to the companies and public 
generally, and so became permanent. 

The Chilian woman is handsome, but of a rather coarse type 
of beauty, very unlike the supple grace of the dusky Lima 
belle. The children of the lower classes are beautiful; the 
English and German types predominate. In character it is 
said that the Chilian resembles closely the Irish; there is the 
same quickness of wit, the same reckless courage, the same 
pride and love of country. But here the resemblance ceases. 
Quick as the Irish to resent an injury, there is none of the 
Irishman’s generosity of pardon. Revengeful and cruel, there is 
no quarter given to their enemies. The history of their war 
with Peru affords examples of brutality without parallel in 
modern warfare. Upon the battle-field nine-tenths of the 
bodies of the dead were found with their throats cut; no 
prisoners were taken except where whole armies surrendered ; 
throughout Peru fields were laid waste, churches pillaged and 
burned, towns destroyed with a ferocity which recalls the days 
when savage hordes ran the country. Not even were the weak 
and helpless, the women and children, spared. At Arica, a 
small port a few days’ ride from Valparaiso, is still shown the 
rocky precipice over which the Peruvian soldiers were driven, 
to be dashed’to pieces on the rocky crags below or drowned 
in the seething waters; yet this they preferred to falling into 
the hands of their cruel conquerors. It has even been said a 
band of sisters whose gentle administrations alleviated the 
horrors of war met with the same fate. 

Farming in Chili is conducted on the old feudal system. 
The land is divided into great estates, owned by people who 
live in the cities and seldom visit their ‘‘ haciendas,” as they are 
called. The tenants are permanent; they have little cottages 
and gardens for which they pay no rent. When their services 
are required by their landlords they are subject to his call, and 
they are paid generally in orders on the supply store, which is 
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a commissary of the estate and supplies clothing, groceries, and 
other articles, especially rum. They are given a small credit in 
these stores, and the law prohibits a tenant from leaving a 
landlord until the last farthing is paid, so the poor, patient 
peon never gets ahead. He lives and dies in the same cabins 
on the same estates where his father and grandfather lived and 
died. Born to a heritage of toil, he never succeeds in setting 
himself free from his ‘house of bondage,” and is altogether 
ignorant of the great world outside of his little realm, where 
the conditions under which he labors would not be tolerated. 
During my stay in Chili the Christmas-tide approached 
and, accompanied by my friends, I determined to assist at the 
midnight service in the little church near by, “La Misa de 
gallas’”"—Mass of the Cocks, as it is called. The last time I 
had attended midnight Mass was at the Madeleine, and I well 
remembered the walk in fast-falling snow through the silent 
streets of Paris, the solemn hush over the noisy city, the rever- 
ent waiting in the darkened church, and then the burst of 
music and light that welcomed the Birthday of the Child-God. 
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Here what a contrast! Summer roses filled the air with fra- 
grance, summer breezes blew softly upon us, the night was 
brilliant as day with its countless stars; sounds of laughter, 
song, and dance greeted us as we wended our way to “El 
Espiritu Santo.”” Mass commenced, a well-trained choir chanted 
the services, when in the hush following the Elevation our 
ears were assailed by the loud crowing of cocks, the braying 
of donkeys, the bleating of lambs; in fact the whole animal 
kingdom seemed suddenly let loose among us. We looked up 
in surprise; perched aloft in the choir were a group of smil- 
ing boys—it was they who, by their uncouth noises, tried to 
represent the rejoicing of nature at the coming of its King. 

Easter in Chili, as in Peru, is observed with special cere- 
monies. From Holy Thursday to Holy Saturday no bells are 
rung, no carriages or cabs are driven, even the street-cars are 
silent. Only black-robed figures are seen in the streets, and 
over the city hangs a pall of silence and mourning. Our visit 
was drawing to a close, but we were loath to leave before 
Race day, the great holiday of Chili. This day is the event 
of the season; on it all business is suspended, banks are closed, 
and “the world and his wife,” dressed in gala finery, assemble 
in the place appointed. And what an ideal spot it is! A 
sunny valley encircled by green hills, upon whose grassy slopes 
are erected booths rising tier upon tier, gay with flags, gar- 
landed with flowers and vines—bowers of beauty, forming a 
fitting frame for the grace and loveliness that smilingly greets 
friends behind their leafy screen. During the pauses between 
the races we made a visit to the peasants, whose less fortu- 
nate purses debarred them from entering our charmed enclo- 
sure. But they too were enjoying themselves: dancing the 
“cuaker’”’—the minuet of Chili—bodies swaying, handkerchiefs 
waving, feet keeping time to weird, rhythmic music, thumped 
out by one of their number on a banjo. 

This day ended our holiday; and soon embarked upon our 
homeward way, we looked our last upon the white cliffs of 
Valparaiso. 





AN ARMENIAN PATRIARCH IN FULL VESTMENTS. 


EASTERN CHURCHES IN COMMUNION WITH ROME. 


BY LORENZO O'ROURKE. 


Rececsoueersny: URING the dawning years of the new century the 

4 Nz aged eyes of the Great White Pope have beheld 

the coming of the glory of the Lord in many 

guises, and under beautiful auspices. Even in 

America, personally unknown to him, though dear 

to the liberal Pontiff in love with the future, the opening years 

of the century have been marked by jubilee celebrations which 

have awakened wide interest, and are the faint counterpart of 

the popular celebrations held in Rome. 

But it is only in the Eternal City and in the shadow of the 

Vatican that the real significance of the sublime honors paid by 
the world to the Pontiff can be adequately appreciated. 
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Rececsaueereay: URING the dawning years of the new century the 
A aged eyes of the Great White Pope have beheld 
the coming of the glory of the Lord in many 
guises, and under beautiful auspices. Even in 
; America, personally unknown to him, though dear 
to the liberal Pontiff in love with the future, the opening years 
of the century have been marked by jubilee celebrations which 
have awakened wide interest, and are the faint counterpart of 
the popular celebrations held in Rome. 
But it is only in the Eternal City and in the shadow of the 
Vatican that the real significance of the sublime honors paid by 
the world to the Pontiff can be adequately appreciated. 


. 
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“From the four corners of the earth they come 
To kiss this shrine, this mortal—breathing saint.” 


Probably the most striking, the most frequent of all the 
tributes laid at the feet of the ‘“‘ Lion couchant at the throne of 
God,” were those of the different Oriental Rites in communion 
with Rome. 

The unity and universality of the church have been strik- 
ingly illustrated in a recent series of ceremonials in the beauti- 
ful and classic Church of Sant’ Andrea della Valle, Rome. The 
venerable Vincenzo Pallotti, wishing to give a visible and elo- 
quent lesson of this genuine unity in variety that exists in the 
Catholic Church, arranged a series of religious celebrations to 
be held serially in the same church by the various rites in 
communion with the Roman See. 

Latins, Greeks, Maronites, Chaldeans, Slavs, Syrians, and 
Armenians celebrated in harmony the same sacrifice at the same 

altar. Italian, French, English, German, 
Spanish, and Polish priests preached in 
their several languages from the same 
pulpit. This remarkable picture of unity 
of creed in variety of custom and lan- 
guage was regarded by those who wit- 
nessed it as one of the most striking 
omens of the eventual realization of Pope 
Leo’s dream—the unification of the 
separated churches of the East under 
the authority of the Roman See. 

It is of great interest to note that 
all these Oriental liturgies, varying in 
their ceremonies, language, and vest- 
ments, conform absolutely in essentials 
to the Roman Church, with which they 
are in perfect agreement. 


THE FAMOUS MARONITE RITE. 


When the invading hordes of Per- 

sians and Mussulmans poured into the 

RicHT Rev. P. L. Kazen, East, overwhelming the Catholic settle- 
ABBOT OF THE SyRO-MARO- ments, a little colony of Syrians, escap- 


NITE MONKS, CELEBRATING , 2 
PONTIFICAL MAss. ing the general torrent, fled into the 
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caverns of Mount Libanus, and there in ‘secret preserved the 
ancient faith. From time to time they received accessions, and 
in the course of years this indomitable little tribe formed a 
powerful people, who later 

on became the scourge 

of the Saracens in Syria. 

Such is the hardy people 

who are to-day in full 

communion with the Ro- 

man Catholic Church, 

and who are known as 

Maronites from one of 

their celebrated leaders, 

St. John Maro. 

The Maronites now 
number nearly 300,000, 
and are settled for the 
most part in the region of 
Mount Libanus. Renan, 
the famous Frenchman 
who delivered such sturdy 
blows to the Church, met 
them and was royally wax TYPE OF A PRELATE = th GRECO-BULGARIAN 
tertained by them in the 
course of his journey through Syria during the latter part of 
his life. He pays this hardy Christian race some notable com- 
pliments. Their simple lives and pure, naive faith evidently made 
a great impression upon him and inspired some of the most 
beautiful pages of his later unpublished correspondence. 

The liturgy of the Maronites is somewhat different in form 
from that with which most Catholics are familiar. It is that 
attributed to St. James the Apostle, with some modifications, 
taken from the Latin Church. This liturgy is the Syro-Chaldaic 
with the exception of a few details. Even as early as the thir- 
teenth century the Maronites, in order to approach still nearer 
to the Roman Church, began to adopt the rich vestments in 
vogue among the Latins. The popes, in recognition of their no- 
table adhesion to the Holy See, have been accustomed, in con- 
firming their patriarchate, to present to them a costly set of 
vestments. An incident of this kind happened recently when 
Leo XIII. confirmed the present patriarch, Elias Pietro Huayek. 


. 
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The Patriarch of the Maronites has his titular see in An- 
tioch and resides in Libanus. He has jurisdiction over eight 
dioceses, containing five seminaries. There is an international 
college at Beyrouth, and another college at Kaffarai; there are, 
besides, three. monastic congregations approved by the Holy 
See which observe the rule of St. Antony. Finally, there are 
about two hundred monasteries. 

The Maronites founded a college in Rome and placed it un- 
der the charge of the Jesuits. It was suppressed during the 
occupation of Napoleon I. Leo XIII. has throughout his pon- 
tificate distinguished this interesting nation by special marks of 
friendship. In 1892 he re-established the college of the Maro- 
nites at Rome which Napoleon had suppressed, and endowed it 
with 109,000 lire. The rector of the college is Don Elias Cury 
Scedid. 


THE BULGARIAN RITE. 


The Bulgarian rite is that of the 
Greeks, which has been translated into 
the Slav language by St. Cyril and St. 
Methodius, brothers and natives of 
Thessalonica. This liturgy, approved 
by Adrian II. and John VIII., and by 
other pontiffs, is used in Russia, 
Servia, and Montenegro. It is held 
in common by those in communion 
with Rome and those dissenting, with 
the single difference that the former 
recognize the Pope, while the latter 
hold allegiance to their synods and 
patriarchs. There are 10,000 Catholics 
under the jurisdiction of the Vicar 
Apostolic who resides in Salonica, 
and 3,000 under the Vicar Apostolic 
who resides in Adrianopolis. 


MGR. MALADINOFF IN’ THE > THE ARMENIAN RITE, 


ROBEs OF A GRECO-BULGARIAN ‘ . ° 
BISHOP. The Armenian liturgy had its 


origin towards the end of the fourth 
century. Previous to this period the Armenian language 
had not achieved its definitive mould, and it was thus im- 
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possible to adopt a characteristic 
rite earlier. The Armenians en- 
joy the distinction of having had 
their language perfected and re- 
duced to its present alphabetic 
and graphic, form by a saint. 
This learned philologist was St. 
Misrob, and it is to his genius 
that the Armenians are indebted 
for the possession of a rare and 
vigorous instrument of expres- 
sion. 

As regards the order and 
substance of the prayers, this 
liturgy conforms to that attribut- 
ed to the celebrated St. John 
Chrysostom. But in the Mass 
there are certain unique prayers 
couched in the vigorous and dig- 
nified language peculiar to the 
Armenian style. 

The sacred robes of ceremony 
and vestments of this rite are 

: : : MGR. PASQUALE RUBIAN, TITULAR 
beautiful and imposing. The ARCHBISHOP OF AMASIA OF THE AR- 
Armenian cope, thrown over the MENIAN CuuRCH. HE Is A TYPE OF THE 

: PRIESTHOOD OF THAT PEOPLE WHO WERE 
shoulders, is of multo-shaped 56 reLentiessLy PERSECUTED BY THE 
damask, long and richly orna- TURKS A FEW YEARS AGo. 
mented. The amice, also worn over the shoulders, is of heavy 
brocaded satin. The surplice is the one familiar in Catholic 
churches the world over. The cincture is a broad band worn 
over the breast of the celebrant. The Armenian priest wears 
costly ruffled sleeves, while his stole is like the familiar one, but 
considerably longer. The praneta, or long robe, is like that of 
the Latins, and has its origin in the sacerdotal toga of the 
Greeks. 

While saying Mass the Armenian priest wears upon his 
head a round mitre and holds in ‘his hand a cross to bless the 
people. The bishops wear the Latin mitre. Three different 
croziers are in use among the Armenian priesthood, one for the 
priest, one for the bishop, and one for the patriarch. Those of 
simple priests terminate in two serpent heads, in the middle of 


. 
. 
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which is a little globe in which is inserted a small cross. That 
of the bishops is like that of the Latin crozier; the patriarch's 
terminates in a globe surmounted by a small cross. 

According to the Armenian custom, the altar is veiled from 
the eyes of the faithful during Lent, the veil being removed 
only during Mass. There is a unique and interesting ceremonial 
feature which probably had its origin in one of the rites of the 
Old Testament; the Armenian priests have an instrument called 
the Fladella, in the form of the head of a cherubim with three 
pairs of wings, and little bells attached, which is used in 
Masses, accompanied by the chant. It is thought that the 


ARMENIAN PRIEST READING THE GOSPEL. 


cymbals, in the ancient Hebrew liturgy, were used in somewhat 
the same manner. 

The Catholic Armenians have a patriarch, and organized 
dioceses in nineteen different places. The present patriarch is 
patriarch of Cilicia, and resident in Constantinople. 

It was formerly the custom for Armenian students for the 
priesthood to attend the Propaganda, but in 1883 Leo XIII. 
founded a separate college for the Armenians, giving them the 
church of San Nicolo da Tolentino and the convent attached. 

The rector of the Armenian College is Mgr. Pietro Koju- 
man. 





COMMUNION WITH ROME. 


ARMENIAN PRIEST OFFICIATING AT MAsSs. 


THE CHALDAIC RITE. 


The Chaldaic nation enjoys the supreme honor of having 


first recognized the divinity of Jesus Christ, for according to 
the belief of devout Catholics the Magi who brought their 
gifts of gold, frankincense, and myrrh to the cradle of the in- 
fant God belonged to this people. 


ARMENIAN BISHOP OFFICIATING AT HIGH MASS, WITH TWO ASSISTANT PRIESTS. 
. 
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‘the liturgy of this church is derived from the Apostle 
Thu-nas and Sts. Thaddeus and Mari, and is therefore called 
the Mass of the Apostles. *Up to the nineteenth century it 
was practised in the Chaldaic Churches of Egypt, Cyprus, Tar- 
sus, Persia, India, etc. Since the Nestorian schism this church 
has fallen off largely in numbers. The liturgical language is 
the Syro-Chaldaic. The sacred vestments used in the services 
are similar to those of the other pure Eastern rites. 

The bishop's mitre, which was at first of the Greek pattern, 
is now similar to that of the Latins. The Chaldaic Church 
uses in its sacrifice leavened bread. There is but a slight 
difference in the form of worship between the schismatic and 
united Chaldeans. 

This church has a patriarch, resident at Babylon, and twelve 
dioceses, three monasteries, 
and a patriarchal seminary in 
Mossul. 


THE SYRIAN RITE. 


For the first four centuries 
the Syrian Church, founded by 
the Apostles, professed obe- 
dience to the Holy See, and 
held the common faith of 
Rome. This church has fur- 
nished many illustrious men 
to Christianity. Finally, how- 
ever, it embraced the errors 
of Eutyches, For many cen- 
turies it was wholly separated 
from the Roman Church. 

What is at present known 
as the Syrian Catholic Church 
took form in the seventeenth 

. , century. Its liturgy is in the 
on GrAMTs, sghs-gfan hy Aramaic language, and is 

Py H OF BABYLONIA, CELEBRAT 

ING PONTIFICAL Mass accorpinc To THE thought to be derived from 
ee chi ane the language spoken in the 
region known as Aram in the Old Testament. It is interest- 
ing to recall that this tongue was used by the infant Church 
of Christ and the Apostles. At the present day, however, the 
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epistle, gospel, and a few other prayers of the Mass are recited 
in Arabic for the better understanding of the people, constrained 
by oppression to abandon their native tongue. 
The sacred vestments used 
by this rite are as follows: the 
alb and stole, a little different 
from the Latin; the cincture of 
the usual satin material; the 
manual cross and the bishop’s 
mitre. The sacred vessels are 
the chalice and patine used in 
communion by the priest and 
deacon, but not by the faithful, 
who communicate, as in the 
Latin rite, under one species. In 
the chanted Mass, during the 
consecration, prayers are sung 
aloud to the accompaniment of 
cymbals and the Eastern tym- 
panun. Those who are familiar 
with the act of consecration in 
the Latin churches, and re- 
call its silent character (a slight 
tinkling of a bell being all that | MGR. JoserH Haxra, BisHop AND 
‘ ‘ ‘ PROCURATOR OF THE SYRIAN PATRI- 
is heard), will be struck with arcuate oF ANTIOCH, CELEBRATING 
the difference in discipline as re- PONTIFICAL MAss ACCORDING TO THE 
2 SYRIAN RITE. 
gards this feature of the Mass. 
‘The present Patriarch of the Syrian Church is Mgr. Ignatius 
Behnani Benni, who resides at Mardin, in Mesopotamia. 


THE GREEK-RUTHENIAN RITE. 


The Greek Ruthenian Church, which claims to have received 
the faith from St. Andrew the Apostle, begins the record of 
its hierarchy after the conversion of Prince Vladimir, who 
married Anna, sister of Basil the Greek emperor. 

After the schism of Michael Cerulario, when the other 
Russians separated from Rome, the Ruthenians remained faith- 
ful to the Apostolic See. In 1255 Danilo I. asked and ob- 
tained from Innocent IV. the kingly crown of the Ruthenians. 
For ever after the Ruthenians remained faithful to Rome. 
After the partition of Poland, the Ruthenians of Galicia passed 

VOL. LXXVII.—41 * 
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under the sceptre. of the Asborgs, The others passed under 
the dominion of the Russian Empire. Of these latter, sub- 
jected to the horrible religious persecution of Russia, but few 
survive to-day. The other branch of the Ruthenians, who fell 
under the dominion of Austria, were treated kindly by the 
Empress Maria Theresa, and the Emperor Joseph II. To- 
day they number four and a half millions, so that this branch 
of the church is about half as numerous as the Catholic 
Church in the United States. Leo XIII. has conferred special 
honors and favors upon this heroic church. Aided by Francis 
Joseph of Austria, he has founded a college for the Ruthenians 
in Rome, and placed it under the care of the Jesuits. 


THE GREEK RITE. 


This rite, in communion with the Roman See, uses the 
liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, and 
on certain fixed days that of St. Basil. 

In the Greek Church many priests 
are permitted to celebrate Mass at 
the same altar, using the same species 
as the principal officiant. This cus- 
tom is in a certain manner conserved 
among the Latins in the ceremony 
of the ordination of priests. 

In the Greek rite, besides the 
main altar, there is a smaller altar, 
where are prepared the leavened bread 
and wine, and where the deacon, 
when the people have communicated, 
consumes the bread and wine remain- 
ing in the chalice, and performs the 
ablutions. 

With regard to the sacred vest- 
ments used by this rite, they are 

quite different both in size and pat- 
Mcr. BAsrL1o Lurck1, Pro- tern from those of the Latins, but 
CURATOR OF THE RUTHENIAN are identical in their symbolism. The 
CHURCH, ROBED FOR SERVICE AC- . . . . 
CORDING To THE GREcO-RuTHE- Priest’s cope has maintained its 
MIAN RITE. primitive shape. The Greek bishop 
wears an ornament suspended from his girdle and reaching to 
his knee. He wears over his shoulders a robe that recalls the 
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antique pallium worn in the 
primitive ages of the church. 
His headgear is the tradi- 
tional symbol of patriarchal | 
majesty characteristic of the § 
Eastern churches. 

The deacon wears a 
stole bearing the Greek word 
Agios, “holy,” repeated 
three times. 

During the Mass the 
Greeks, instead of the fa- 
miliar genuflections of the 
Latin Church, make the sign 
of the cross in the Greek 
fashion—that is, by revers- 
ing the usual process and 
carrying the hand from the 
right to the left shoulder. 
At the consecration, or most 
solemn part of the Mass, 
amid the most profound 
silence, the word “ Agios”’ 
is uttered by all the offi- 


ciating priests at once. Mer. G. SAHIRO, TITULAR ARCHBISHOP 
At the communion the °F NEO-C4SAREA, ARRAYED IN THE MAGNIFICENT 
PANOPLY OF THE GREEK HIERARCHY, 


bishop, pontificating, places 

in the hands of each of the celebrants and deacons a particle of 
the consecrated wafer, so that they may administer communion to 
themselves. This is, of course, a. notable departure from the 
Latin custom. After the bishop has communicated under both 
species, the celebrants and deacons drink a few drops of the 
consecrated wine from the chalice. The people next receive 
the communion under-both species. 

Communion over, the sacred vessels are purified-by the 
deacon. : 

The Greek rite is represented in Rome by an_ institution 
known as the Greek College. One of the most interesting 
features in its curriculum is the culture of music in connection 
with the sacred ceremonies. The maestro of music is D. Ugo 
Gaisser. The school followed is that known as the Byzantine, 


. 
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and the text-books are edited in Constantimople’and Athens. 
It is modelled on the antique music of Greece. 

The Greek College, which was confirmed by the Pope in 
December of 1897, is under the direction of the Benedictines. 

The official report of the Propaganda gives the list of 
Eastern rites in full communion with the Holy See as follows: 
The Ethiopic or Abyssinian Rite, harking back to the Apostle 
St. Matthew; the Armenian Rite, originating with St. Gregory 
the Illuminator; the Coptic Rite, whose father is St. Mark the 
Evangelist; the Greek Rite, which is divided into various 
families, the pure Greek, the Bulgarian Greek, the Ruthenian 
Greek,’ the Melchite Greek, and the Roumanian Greek. Then 
there are the Syrian Rites, divided into the pure Syrian, the 
Chaldaic, the Maronite, and the Malabar. All these various rites 
accept the jurisdiction of the Roman See, and their patriarchs 
exercise no faculties until they have received the pallium from 
the Holy Father. 


IN AN ARMENIAN BAPTISM-THE GODFATHER HOLDS THE BABE. 





QUEEN BEAUTY OF CARMEL. 


QUEEN BEAUTY OF GARMEL. 


s pee) Mary, the Queen of the Beautiful Mountain, 
| The Flower of Carmel—whose perfumes so rare 
BE) We catch as we linger by purity’s fountain, 
The heavenly sighing in whispers of pray’r; 
Madonna, all hail! O thou worshipful Mother, 
The Word of the bosom of God on thy breast 
Is silenced for love—little Jesus our Brother 
In virgin embraces lies tenderly press’d— 
The Joy of the angels—the King, is our Brother: 
Sweet Babe in the Mother’s arms rev’rently press’d ! 


>> cs 


’Midst ages of longing—thy prophets foretold thee; 
While kneeling on Carmel above the blue deep, 
Saw sea-mist in mantle of azure enfold thee, 
Saw rain from its bright folds the parching: earth steep; 
Blue cloudlet—’tis veiling thee, Mother and Maiden, 
Whose bosom Love chooses its one golden shrine 
To bear o’er the seas of thy sorrows, hope-laden, 
The Bud of the Promise, the Saviour Divine; 
His tears rain so fast to the earth sweetly laden 
With Heaven’s redemption of mercies divine. 


Our Lady Immaculate, Queen of this Nation, 
Ah! lift, we implore thee, thy Little One’s hands 

New graces to shower o’er ways of salvation, 
As Heaven’s dew over the world’s arid lands; 

May blessings through Carmel’s fair Queen ever pouring, 
In bonds of peace binding all peoples in one, 

Their hearts with their cities through thy hands restoring, 
O Queen of the true hearts—to Jesus thy Son; 

O brightest of Queens—through our Mother restoring 
The hearts of Earth’s children to Jesus thy Son! 

Feast of Mount Carmel, July 16. 





JOYGE JOSSELYN, SINNER. 


BY MARY SARSFIELD GILMORE, 


PART IV. 


ON THE HIGH-TIDE OF MANHOOD. 


CHAPTER III. 
“OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN.” 


@LADYS!” Joyce shuddered. “No, no, no!—O 
k Gladys!” 

Less than twenty-four hours since the lovers’ 
parting yet what a piteous difference between 
the impassioned, confident Joyce of the previous 
evening, and the Joyce now repulsing Gladys’ smiling welcome, 

—shrinking even from her proffered hand ! 
Exhausted by his sleepless night of racking mental agony, 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Joyce Josselyn, born and brought up amidst all the narrowing restraints of New England 
farm-life, conceives the idea of going to college. His father Hiram considers that college was 
intended for the sons of the rich and that no son of his should waste his youth in college, and if 
Joyce chose to sulk, a good stout horsewhip was the best cure for the youngster's stubborn fan- 
cies. Joyce finds a sympathizer in his desire for learning in Father Martin Carruth. 

Chapter II. is a touching family scene between the irate Hiram and the recalcitrant Joyce, 
which concludes in Joyce receiving a flogging with the horsewhip and leaving home. Chapter 
III. introduces Mandy Johnson as the boy’s sweetheart, whom he meets as he is turning his 
back on the home of his childhood for ever, and they make promises of fidelity. 

In the first chapters of Part II. Joyce as a college student is presented to the various per- 
sonalities who make their home in Carruthdale, the manor-house of Centreville, and there is 
given an insight into the social life of a college town. 

Joyce was graduated with highest honors. Commencement Day at college. Father 
Martin is there for the first time since his own graduation. Dr. Castleton, the president, 
awakens into the spiritual sense. Joyce having outgrown Mandy Johnson, by common con- 
sent their life-ways separate. Joyce enters the world. He accepts the offer tendered to him to 
be sub-editor on a Western paper, and in this capacity, on the morrow of his graduation, he 
enters the vigorous, bustling life of the energetic West. At the moment of his departure he 
calls on Mrs. Raymond and a significant interview takes place, in which the influence of a wo- 
man of the world enters his life. On the journey to the West Joyce has a long talk with Ray- 
mond, in which the latter gives his views on various matters, and states the terms on which he 
engages Joyce. Arrived in San Francisco, Joyce sends an exuberant telegram to his mother. 
Joyce enters social life and takes part in a ball at the Golden Gate Ranch. Mina and Joyce 
are drawn unto each other, while Raymond's wife talks of divorce. Mina and Raymond, land- 
ing at Island Rock, are both drowned. Joyce endeavors to save them, and narrowly escapes 
with his own life. After Raymond's death Mrs. Raymond removes to San Francisco, pending 
the settlement of her husband's estate. Pearson, having assumed control of the Pioneer, has. 
a stormy interview with Joyce. Mrs. Raymond suddenly decides to sail for Europe ; Joyce, fail- 
ing to agree to her plans, decides to remain with the Pioneer. Stephen proposes to Gladys. 
qoyee meets with the great temptation. Pearl Ripley, a Comedy Girl, enters into his life. 

omanhood has lost something of its spiritual beauty as the result. Later on he is lured into 
a scheme of stock gambling. Stephen engages in social work, and tastes some of the higher 
things of life. He meets Gladys after the promised year's delay; while Mrs. Raymond, a 
restless woman of the world, comes into Joyce's life again. Joyce is about todeclare his 
love for Gladys when the news comes of a mine swindle. Joyce saves Hans from despair, but 
comes again under the sway of Mrs. Raymond's power. Joyce and Imogen are married. On 
returning from their honeymoon Imogen dies very suddenly. Her death is the cause of Joyce’s 
spiritual regeneration. Two years pass and Pearl Ripley comes with her child to the home of 
Joyce's mother. That mother receives her and experiences her own punishment for having 
educated Joyce without religion. Joyce is again attracted to Gladys, when Pearl Ripley 
and his mother and his child find their way to San Francisco. 
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haggard from the long-drawn-out anguish of his conflict with 
his mother, and still smarting from the fiery abuse showered 
upon him by the hot-headed Colonel, to whom he had hastened 
to confess the revolution of circumstances now forbidding him 
ta assum? the Pionzer, Joyce presented a figure so incongruous 
with Gladys’ natural expectation, that she stood speechless in 
her distressed surprise. His stern gravity, his agonized voice, 
his gesture arresting her gracious approach, smote the tender 
dreams that had quickened her heart-beats, as in advance of 
Mam’selle, who was indulging in a siesta, she went down to 
greet the unexpected arrival, her little red book in her hands. 
So he had returned at once, days before she expected him, in 
his ardent impatience to end suspense,—to face his test, and 
coerce its issue! Foolish boy, with the folly that is sweeter 
than wisdom! But Gladys’ happy illusion was short-lived. 

“No, no, no!” he cried, rejecting all that he had solicited 
so fervently,—all that her smile, her little red book, now 
conceded without words. For a moment she felt wounded as 
well as bewildered. Then a plausible explanation suggested it- 
self. 

Recalling his recent anxiety at his dearth of home-news, 
evil tidings seemed the solution of the mysterious change in 
him. How small, how petty she was to resent his strange 
manner, when his suffering claimed all her sympathy! 

“Q Joyce! have you had bad news?” she inquired. 
“Your father—your mother—” 

“My mother is here, Gladys!” 

“Here?” she echoed, glancing about her in perplexed sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Your mother here, Joyce? But where, then?” 

“In town, I mean; at my hotel. She surprised me last 
night. Gladys, you know—you remember—all that I said to 
you,—” 

The flush on Gladys’ cheek deepened; her eyes glowed 
softly. In her white gown her beauty had a bridal suggestion. 
She thought of the night’s sweet wakefulness, in which she had 
lived over and over again the hour of Joyce’s avowal,—seeing 
his. face in the darkness, hearing his voice in the silence, 
trembling in shy, shamed happiness as his love-looks, his love- 
words, reglowed and rang in her maiden-memory. Did she 
remember? As if, to the last day of her woman-life, one 
whisper, one glance, would be forgotten. She smiled at the 


. 
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lovable simplicity of the masculine question. How little Joyce 
knew her heart! 

“Is it probable that I should forget, Joyce?” she asked. 
“‘But yes,—I remember.” She looked at him expectantly. He 
was going to repeat the sweet old story, that all women love 
to hear. 

But Gladys was doomed to disappointment. Joyce’s re- 
sponse was, by intention, untender. 

“You must forget my words,” he said. ‘ Let them be as 
if they had never been spoken. I had no right to speak them, 
Gladys. They deceived you,—insulted you,—” 

““O Joyce!” she cried, in a voice of inexpressible sorrow. 

Not for herself—though the ‘blight of her dreams was bitter 
—but for him was the wound of her heart, her love-hurt. If 
he had wooed in light mood, then he was not what she had 
thought him. O Joyce, what a fall was there! 

“Do not wrong me,” he pleaded, reading her thoughts in 
her face. ‘‘ My lily of women, could I wrong you intentionally ? 
I spoke in good faith, because, God knows, in ignorance—” 

He paused, so mortally pallid as he raised his hand to his 
brow, that Gladys forgot all save her impulse to comfort him. 

The day, like its predecessors, was strangely oppressive in 
atmosphere, airless even to stagnation, and at once gloomy and 
glaring, as though a fierce sun burned behind dense clouds,—a 
lurid day of yellow haze and stifling temperature. But in the 
marble-paved, lofty-domed hall of the Ranch electric fans 
effected a breezy interior. Gladys led the way to a palm- 
shaded corner. 

“Oh, I thank God that I was frank with you last night,” he 
cried, passionately. ‘Shameful and terrible as my position is, 
you will believe that I was ignorant of it. Gladys, the sin I 
thought dead, the past I believed to be buried—rose last night 
a living thing—O my God!” 

“Ah!” she moaned, hiding her pained, shamed face from 
his eyes. ‘Then your mother—your mother—” 

“Yes,” he assented, with sadness. ‘‘ Poor mother! ” 

For a moment she sat in silence, strugglieg to grasp his 
full meaning. Then she rose, dignity struggling with tender- 
ness in her mien. 

“Spare us both,” she entreated, ‘‘ the pain of details. Your 
confession of last night, your confidence of to-day, tell me all 
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the story, including its sequel. It may comfort you to know 
that I have no reproach for you. You would never have 
married Imogen, you would never have spoken of love to me, 
if you had: not believed your sin to have passed beyond re- 
demption. Joyce, there is only one happiness for you now,— 
to do right! I thank God that you will have the strength to 
do it!” 

“Right? What is right?” he protested on natural impulse. 
“But your verdict shall be my law, Gladys!” 

Her hand slipped within his. Her pure, brave eyes appealed 
to him. 

“Your law is moral duty, and manly honor. You need no 
woman to tell you this, Joyce.” 

“Oh, you are all against me—all!” he cried, like a petulant 
boy. ‘You, and mother, and Father Martin—” 

As he uttered the name a new thought struck him. With 
one hand he groped for his letter-case,—with the other drew 
her back to her seat. 

“Read this letter from Father Martin,” he said. “It will 
tell you everything. Prepare yourself for a shock, Gladys. I 
cannot spare you. Yet nothing you learn through Father Mar- 
tin can profane you! These are father’s letters, intercepted by 
mother. Read them all, and judge between them—for me. 
Right to others seems a one-sided sort of duty. Is there no 
right due to you and me?” 

The cry was but the voice of struggling nature. She ignored 
it, taking the stamped but unmailed letters. 

“Your mother intercepted your father’s letters? Why?” 
she asked. “I do not understand.” 

“Well, you see father raged against mother’s convictions, 
and any excitement or anger revives the effects of his old 
stroke. He could write, but was house-bound; so mother re- 
tained his letters, to deliver by hand. She and Father Martin 
thought to spare me suspense and—temptation.” 

“You would have conquered temptation,” she said,. inspir- 
ingly. ‘ 

He made an impatient gesture, yet his gloomy eyes bright- 
ened. Gladys was right. The instinct of woman-love told her 
that to stand invincibly, Joyce must stand on faith in himself. 

He sat back with closed eyes as she opened the letters. 
To watch her face as she read them would have seemed a bru- 
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tality. Yet his life seemed to hang on her breath, her heart- 
beats. Quickening, slowing, their fluctuations recorded his des- 
tiny. One sharp sob escaped her, and for an instant she ceased 
reading. He knew at what point, and his heart sickened with 
shame. Yet no word was exchanged. Neither could have 
spoken. All great crises are solemn with silence. 

Hiram Josselyn’s letters were unpleasant reading. The girl’s 
sensitive spirit shuddered from their repellent soullessness. Yet 
the precepts of the sordid old man who advocated worldly ex- 
pedience at the cost of moral obligation and honor,—his rage, 
—evident in spite of inadequate and difficult expression,— 
against the nobler standards of Joyce’s other advisers,—his un- 
scrupulous disregard of the wronged, in his selfish ambition 
for the wronger,—were pathetic in view of the natural affec- 
tion prompting them,—paternal love of its type, though the 
type was ignoble; love according to Hiram Josselyn’s lights! 

But over Father Martin’s letter Gladys’ eyes lingered lov- 
ingly. It was a letter from the priest and friend’s soul and 
heart, dictating nothing, but appealing to Joyce’s best and 
highest sentiments, and taking his noble attitude in the matter 
for granted. He was reminded that little Joy was his second 
self, his immortal as well as human responsibility ; that Pearl, 
a pure soul in spite of her error, was at his mercy to be made 
or marred, both as woman and spirit; that even as he did by 
these, he would do by himself, since good or evil done reacts 
on the doer. Then the silence preceding Mrs. Josselyn’s jour- 
ney was explained, on the ground that to write deceitfully, con- 
cealing the truth, had been impossible; while unnecessary fore- 
warning must have protracted cruelly,—and in the spiritual 
sense, perilously,—nature’s struggle between inclination and duty. 
As it was, Father Martin confessed that having assumed Joyce’s 
righteous view of the matter as certain, he had written in con- 
fidence to the Western diocesan Bishop, who had responded as 
capably as kindly, and enclosed directions for Joyce which 
Father Martin now forwarded. Application ‘to the priest speci- 
fied in the Bishop’s letter would find dispensation and license 
in readiness, at no risk of publicity. Finally, he begged Joyce 
to realize that even though dutiful atonement implied the sacri- 
fice of seemingly sweeter things, that sacrifice was the seed of 
a harvest with no bitter aftermath; and that time and habitude 
sooner or later healed all wounds of humanity, save the death- 
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wound of sin in the soul! The good letter closed with the 
priestly blessing; and the peace of God seemed its atmos- 
phere. 

As Gladys read, almost every emotion of which humanity 
is capable seemed to be quickened in her anguished heart. Not 
only had she idealized Joyce individually, but likewise kept her 
eyes shut to the world’s flagrant evil. Now, his culpability, 
her own disillusion, seemed to surpass her credence. Yet against 
her shocked censure and revulsion of spirit rose the extenuat- 
ing thought that the sin of Joyce’s past was not the guilt of 
his present,—that he had repented and lived nobly,—that, in 
spite of his record, Father Martin still believed in him. Should 
she, in her fallibility and inexperience, question the verdict of 
the priest who knew souls? 

Yet pain was in the girl’s breast, pain sharp and cruel. She 
felt the sickening physical sinking, the painful shrinking and 
compression, of the fond heart that knows its love squandered. 
Instead of leaping young life, a dead blank stretched before 
her; instead of love, she saw loneliness; instead of joy, chast- 
ened sorrow. God, mankind, wealth, and duty were left her, 
indeed; but personal happiness is the -human,—the woman- 
heart’s desire. Yet Joyce must not realize the ill he had 
done her. To dishearten would be to weaken, just as strength 
was his need. 

“Well?” gasped Joyce, as she returned the letters she had 
read without comment. 

“There is nothing to say, Joyce. God has spoken for us. 
We owe Him thanks—that He spoke—in time!” 

“Thanks that I am parted from you? That is asking too 
much.—Gladys, Gladys, commute my sentence!” 

From the soul of the man it would have been a cry of 
cowardice, of dishonor; but Joyce’s face contradicted his im- 
pulsive love-plea. By his suffering Gladys knew that his 
spirit was willing, and that the cry of the flesh that it was 
young and human and hungry for happiness was no selfish 
claim—not even an appeal against justice,—but only nature’s 
sob for a sweetness surrendered. There was no scorn in her 
heart for him,—only infinite pity. She, too, knew the pain of 
love’s loss. 

“Can I commute a sentence that I did not pass?” she 
asked. “Not I, Joyce, nor your mother; not even Father 
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Martin! You know that your sentence is that of your own 
conscience, your soul. To commute it would be to defraud 
you of the divine grace granted you,—the chance to atone to 
the sinned against!” 

“Gladys,” he began, but her trembling lips, her pathetic 
eyes, appealed against further protest. Her strength was ex- 
hausted; her composure spent. She rose, and he did not deter 
her. 

“Go, now—to the priest,” she said. ‘‘ Mam’selle shall send 
—to your mother—” 

Her paling lips failed her. She resumed her seat weakly. 

“My angel, my dove, my white, white love,” he cried, 
penitently. Then, obedient to her gesture, he left her. 


The atmosphere, meantime, had grown more breathless, the 
clouded sun-glare more lurid, the heat heavier and more devi- 
talizing, the strange silence more oppressive. On the train 
bearing Joyce back to town conversation languished, nods and 
terse greetings taking its place. Even in the sociable smoker 
discussion of the weather had died out for want of breath. 
Yet physical exhaustion was not all the secret,—the spirit had 
part in it, albeit a part unrecognized. Man and man exchanged 
glances of dread surpassing fear of body. In the face of any 
ominous phenomenon of Nature, humanity trembles—less for 
life than for the mystery beyond it! Deep thoughts marked 
grave faces. Consciences long asleep wakened; dead remorse 
was resurrected. The worldling awed by the assertion of long- 
quiescent Omnipotence is the most helpless, the most abject of 
creatures. 

With a sigh of relief that he was spared the torture of 
social intercourse, Joyce closed his eyes, and leaned wearily 
against the window; unconsciously passing, the Colonel who 
was speeding Ranchwards, with little Joy at his side. For the 
Pearson temper, if fierce, was likewise fleeting; and scarcely 
had Joyce retreated from his furious fire, when the penitent 
Colonel seized his hat and impetuously rushed after him, intent 
upon making amends. Between his office and Joyce’s hotel he 
planned out his campaign of rescue; but Joyce already had 
started for Golden Gate Ranch, so Mrs. Josselyn faced - the 
Colonel’s cannon. 

“‘ Joyce has told me the whole thing,” he announced, waiv- 
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ing formal preliminaries; ‘“‘and by Jove, madam, it’s the deuce 
of a hole you have put him in! Let the press scent a scandal, 
and the scamp is ruined. This encumbered descent of yours 
must be covered!” 

Mrs. Josselyn’s wept-out looking eyes brightened with in- 
dignation. She felt heated and uncomfortable in her tight 
black alpaca, confused by her strange surroundings, and ex- 
hausted by long mental stress and unaccustomed fatigue. Yet 
her sturdy maternal spirit triumphed. 

“I did what I thought right,” she said, “and I’m his 
mother! My Joyce did a wrong, and he’s got to suffer for it. 
But I guess I can visit my own son without scandal,—and 
have a little relative with me, too, if I like!” 

“Nevertheless, my dear madam, I wish to kidnap this 
youngster! He’s got to lie low at my Ranch.” 

“What ’s a kid-nap? queried Joy, smiling acknowledgment 
of the Colonel’s attention. He was tired of looking out of the 
window, and welcomed any distraction. “I don’t want any— 
naps. I only jes’ got up, an’ had my bekfast! Let’s go out— 
or have dinner—or somefing!” 

“Precisely! We'll go out first, and dine last, you rascal! 
Get his hat, Mrs. Josselyn, and his togs can follow. I’ll an- 
swer to Joyce; and as for this Joyce in miniature,—what about 
the sea-shore, and a field full of ponies?” 

‘“Where’s my hat?” demanded Joy, jumping up and down 
in his excitement. 

“But his mother,” protested Mrs. Josselyn, “expects him 
to meet her this evening—”’ a 

“Let them meet at the Surfside, where the public can’t see 
them! My son Dolly shall run you straight through on a 
special. Joyce cannot appear in this connection,—no, not if I 
jail him! Madam, this is a question of your son’s future 
life!” 

“ Here’s my hat,” triumphed Joy, who had been searching 
desperately. Jamming it on sideways in his impatience, he slid 
his hand in the Colonel’s. By instinct, he knew that this big, 
bluff old gentleman with the cross voice, and the fierce eyes, 
and the tender smile, knew what little boys wanted, and gave 
it to them! 

“Well!” ejaculated Mrs. Josselyn, kissing her runaway 
helplessly. ‘‘ Well/ I don’t know what Joyce will say to me!’ 
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In the car the popcorn boy monopolized Joy’s attention; 
and as the Colonel’s eagle-eyes ‘were on the track of any errors 
lurking in the latest edition of the Pzoneer, Joyce’s train pass- 
ing before the short run was over, failed to reveal his transient 
proximity. At the station, the Colonel, hustling Joy into his 
cart, sprang to his seat behind the mare, without his usual 
caress and treat to her. 

“Whew, but it’s hot,” he puffed, gesturing his man towards 
the rear. “If any nice little cyclone strikes us, Bob, look out 
for this little chap! We don’t want to kill him off!” 

“Yes, sir! No, sir!” murmured Bob, with suppressed 
curiosity. Who was this stunning kid who had dropped from 
the heavens? Was the Colonel, at his age, making a fool of 
fools of himself, and aspiring to become a step-father ? 

As the maligned but blissfully ignorant Colonel whipped 
off with a jerk, Joy turned face-about with an air of valor. 

“You man back there can hold on to me, if you’re ’fraid 
you ’ll fall off!” he said, and considerately extended his little 
hand. The correct lacky, touching his hat, hid a smile by 
the gesture. But the child then and there. won his heart! 

To reach the Surfside it was necessary to: pass Golden 
Gate Ranch, and the Colonel drew up, hoping to waylay Joyce 
on the premises. But a difficulty suggested itself in the per- 
son of Joy. His abrupt presentation would be an outrage to 
Gladys; yet to leave: him with Bob was almost equally in- 
expedient, since his tongue was hung in the middle and his 
nature confiding, and already he had asked the Colonel if 
“Joyce was his new papa?” It was little Joy himself who 
solved the problem, by a dive forward at sight of the Palace. 

“Q—o—oh!” he gasped,—‘‘a house made all. of windows! 
Who lives in it? My new papa,—or the ponies?” 

A happy conceit struck the perplexed Colonel. ‘‘ A white 
lady lives there with her flowers and fountain. She likes little 
boys who keep clear of the water. I wonder, now, if she 
would like you?” 

“Course she would! Ev’y one likes me!” Joy asserted, 
with childish confidence. 

“Well, take a run through, then, while I make a call at 
the house there. Bob, I’ll halt the mare here, where you can 
keep your eye on him. Now, no full-dress baths in there, re- 
member, youngster.” 
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“Nop,” promised Joy, descending with gleeful alacrity. 

The Aphrodite was visible through the open portico. Joy’s 
active little legs sped towards her. 

“Hi, there!” warned Bob, anxiously leaning forward. A 
somersault into the fountain seemed imminent. 

“Oh, he’s all right,” laughed the Colonel, looking in as 
he passed. ‘‘ Let him run riot among the flowers, if he wants 
to!” 

He walked thoughtfully towards the Ranch, his martial 
gait slackened to the pace of a funeral-march. If Joyce were 
not here,—had not been here already,—had he a right to be- 
tray him, to forestall his confession? Yet, on the other hand, 
was it not his imperative duty to Gladys to confide the state 
of affairs at least to Mam’selle? 

But the Colonel might have spared himself his pros and 
cons, for Gladys herself had anticipated his contemplated con- 
fidence. Scarcely had Joyce’s rig sped from sight, when 
Mam’selle had come unawares upon the girl, shrinking from 
sight in the shadowed corner. The sound of a suppressed sob 
had stayed her. 

“Petite,” she cried, “‘but what hast thou? Is it the heat, 
then,—the headache ?” 

‘““No, Mam’selle, it is heartache,” admitted Gladys, reck- 
lessly. And then, with her hand clasping Mam’selle’s, and 
face hidden on her shoulder, she confided her sad little love- 
story. 

Mam’selle listened in appalled and incredulous silence. At 
first she could not realize that it was Joyce Josselyn who had 
done this thinz,—who had loved Gladys only to hurt her,— 
wooed and won, only to relinquish her. It seemed impossible 
that he, so reverent, so chivalrous, so good-lived and simple, 
should have compromised such a sensitive girl as Gladys by 
his evil,—sacrificed her pride and tenderness to his sin and its 
consequences. Her first sentiment was of resentment, of in- 
censed indignation! But the pathos of the story softened her 
heart to the wrong of it. Poor Gladys! But still “more truly, 
poor Joyce, to the bitterness of whose love-loss were added re- 
morse and penalty! The big, capable Colonel was a welcome 
intruder. He would advise her how to act towards ‘her 
children” ! 

‘““ Ah, don ami,” she exclaimed, “we will have no secrets 
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from you. It must be that you know of this sorrow, this sin. 
Go, chérie, while I speak in confidence to our Colonel.” 

“No, Mam’selle,” resisted Gladys. ‘‘We have no news for 
the Colonel. And to consult our friend is my privilege, too.” 

“But that a young girl should discuss—. Von, it is not 
convenable !” 

‘Dear Mam’selle, you know that I was on the brink of 
engagement to Joyce. Even were I, indeed, still the young 
girl you fancy me, one not too young to love and be loved is 
not too young to be womanly! My heart, my convictions, 
are those of a woman. Mam’selle, you will help me to follow 
them ?” | ; 

“But how, then?” parried Mam’selle, afraid of concession. 

“By befriending my friends in their hour of trouble. Our 
hospitality in the present will make all the difference in their 
future! Our social sanction to the marriage will avert the 
world’s stone. Mam’selle, I appeal to you not only in the 
name of your love for me,—of your friendship for Joyce, for 
years, now, as one of us,—of your respect and affection for 
his good, simple mother,—but in the name of your Christian 
charity, your Catholic tenderness! Put yourself in their places, 
and see—” 

But Mam’selle drew herself up with an air of dignity. 
Even in imagination she could adapt herself to no place be- 
yond the pale of propriety. Charity was well, but invincible 
virtue—and virtue above reproach—was better; and though 
Joyce and his mother, of course, appealed to her, these 
unmentionable other persons were another story! Really, for 
the unmarried, even of her years, the line of delicacy must be 
regarded. And as to Gladys, she was forgetting herself,—ex- 
ceeding her liberty— 

“Put yourself in their places,” Gladys was repeating, with 
streaming eyes; ‘‘and see what must hinge on the circum- 
stances of their wedding. The man and woman who on the 
day of their belated marriage find themselves social pariahs 
and human castaways, cannot but face a future without love, 
without hope, without courage to fight the good fight and 
conquer, because self-respect is lost with respect for each 
other. Shall the double loss lie at our door, Mam’selle? The 
fact of the child-life alone is a plea for the parents. The sin 
of the guilty, if remembered now, will be visited upon the 
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future of the innocent. And the sin,—O Mam’selle, grievous 
and terrible as it seems to us, was it not in God’s Eyes a sin 
in the letter, rather than in the spirit? We know Joyce’s 
heedlessness before he found his soul! Father Martin knows 
the heart of the girl, and warmly vindicates her. Is it not 
our clear call to make their way of redemption easy? J hear 
it,—and I shall follow it!” 

“To the pure all things are pure,” said the Colonel, rever- 
ently. ‘‘My dear child, I am proud of you. You are Boyle 
Broderick’s worthy daughter. But your self-sacrifice, on the 
present occasion, happily is unnecessary. My Ranch has been 
placed at Mrs. Josselyn’s disposal. Dolly is to bring down the 
party to-night.” 

“That is like you, dear Colonel! But your Ranch lacks a 
mistress. Only a woman can protect a woman from the world’s 
cold shoulder. I know our social advantage, and for the first 
time value it! It opens to me—my one labor of—love!” 

The brave words, shyly spoken, touched the Colonel un- 
utterably. Woman knows woman’s heart,—man appreciates it! 

“Then our dear Mam’selle will not oppose you,” he said, 
with tact. ‘And I can venture to tell you what I have hesi- 
tated to confess,—that already I have the little scamp with 
me!” 

““ The—little—scamp, mon Colonel ?” 

“With you?” echoed Gladys; but her eager voice sank 
faintly. Unlike Mam’selle, she did not need to be told the 
identity of the little scamp. How she longed,—yet how she 
dreaded, to see him! 

“Yes, I took him by storm from Mrs. Josselyn, and gave 
him the freedom of the Palace, while I broke the ice to you—” 

But the Colonel’s sentence was never finished; for as he 
spoke a strange sound had startled all ears,—a sound affrighting 
only in its uncanny mystery. Was it the moan of the sea, or 
the dull detonation of a storm in the distance? Or was it a 
far-away wind, gathering volume as it approached? No! the 
ominous rumble was like these, and yet unlike them,—a sub- 
terranean roll, as if of underground thunder. Simultaneously, 
animate Nature lifted its voice in panic. Discordant animal- 
cries sounded from the fields; and birds, flapping their wings, 
uttered notes shrill and startled. Terror seemed in the air, 
blind; helpless terror! Something hostile to life was imminent. 
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Of a sudden the marble floor of the hall undulated vio- 
lently. As Gladys cried out in fear, the Colonel’s voice lifted. 

“Out of the house!” he commanded, in tones ringing 
through the Ranch. ‘Out to the shore. Shun the buildings. 
It is an earthquake!” 

“Mon Dieu!” ejaculated Mam’selle. Then she sank back 
palely. Fright had paralyzed her. She was limp and helpless. 

“Out of the house!” repeated the Colonel, gesturing Gladys 
to obey him. As she staggered towards the door ceiling and 
walls swayed together. The Colonel unceremoniously gathered 
Mam’selle into his arms. Then, pushing the stumbling and 
reeling Gladys before him, he dashed down the steps towards 
the shore. 

There was a hiss from the sea, and a retreat from the shore 
of the shallows, which seethed and then sunk, as if sucked 
down by some vortex. Then they swelled, sweeping inland in 
one monster billow, as the submerged beach rocked like a cra- 
dle. At the same instant frightened snorts from the mare pre- 
ceded a clatter of hoofs, and, bit in teeth, she dashed away 
from her post, in mad terror. Glancing after her, the Colonel 
saw the glass house, and remembered. “O my God!” he 
cried. ‘“O my God!” 

“The child, Colonel, the little child,” Gladys sobbed, strain- 
ing forward. The glass house, shivering and slanting, scintil- 
lated dazzlingly. 

Sinking to his knees, the Colonel laid. Mam’selle at full length 
on the lawn. The frightened servants and Ranch-hands, fleeing 
from the out-buildings, huddled about her. Followed by Gladys 
alone, he forced his way towards the Palace. But she stag- 
gered and fell, as sea and earth heaved about her. 

“Come, boy, come!” he called, gaining the glass-roofed 
portico; but his voice and extended hands were alike un- 
heeded by the child they summoned. Midway in the main 
structure, one hand clinched on the fountain’s ledge, one still 
grasping a long-stemmed cluster of water-lilies, little Joy 
crouched with distended eyes, and face blanched with terror. 
He had been so happy, so fearless,—then something had hap- 
pened! What made everything move? Why were the big pots 
of flowers falling and breaking around him? Was the white 
lady of the fountain alive, that she tottered towards him? 
Was he dizzy, or was the whole world whirling ? 
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“I’m fwightened,’”’ he sobbed as the Colonel reached him. 
Clinging still to his lilies, he hugged his rescuer convulsively. 
The quivering child-form touched the Colonel’s fatherliness. 
He pressed the paling little face to his breast. 

“Frightened ? Shame, little man! Well be out of this in 
a jiffy.” ; : 

But the Colonel, for once, failed to honor his promise. 
The last shock,—by far the most violent shock of all,—vibrated. 
It was verticose in its movement,—which means a fatality. As 
it lessened, he strained breathlessly towards the comparative 
safety of the portico.. But on its threshold a blinding reflec- 
tion of shimmering crystal flashed behind and about him,— 
plate-glass rasped and scraped against glass, as panes jolted 
from their casements, shattering one on another. Giant flower- 
pots, hurled from their tiers, crushed the jardiniéres at their 
base. Last of all, yet most significant of dire disaster, the 
white Aphrodite, tossed from her pedestal, crashed upon. the 
fountain’s ledge. 

“Colonel, guick/” Gladys screamed, as, with a sway to 
the left, the Palace settled for its final fall. 

The Colonel heard the despairing cry, and realized the 
gravity of its warning. Loosening Joy’s clasp by main force, 
he flung him forwards, aiming for the soft grass of the safe, 
open lawn. None too soon, for at the same instant a massive 
pane felled the Colonel, and a shower of infinitesimal splinters 
buried and shrouded him in shattered glass. But the house, as 
it tell, carried the portico with it; and a descending pane col- 
lided with Joy’s flying body. Its jagged edge gashed his neck, 
and he cried aloud in pain and fright as the sharp cut stung 
him. Then something warm and soft soothed the cruel smart, 
and he lay in the ruins, quite stilly. As the deafening crash 
of ‘the glass house’s fall, and the dazzling, stinging cloud of 
crystal-dust subsided, the Ranch-hands sped to the Colonel’s 
succor, but Gladys,—Gladys sank on her knees by Joyce’s 
child. 

Still clutching his lilies, he lay on his side; his pale profile, 
his closed eyes, suggesting to Gladys, at worst, a mere swoon 
from shock and terror. She kissed him passionately, fondly 
believing that she kissed him back to consciousness. But as 
she lifted his light form, she cried out and shuddered at the 
red pool beneath it. From a severed artery little Joy’s life- 
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blood ebbed slowly, surely,—yet so painlessly that-he made no 
cry, no moan. As she kissed him, and called his name, his 
eyes fluttered open,—eyes so like Joyce’s own in their violet 
beauty, sadly misted now by death’s deepening film! Into her 
face he smiled tremulously,—bright, brave little Joy,—then 
closed his child-eyes for ever! 


‘“* Joy!” cried Pearl, as Mrs. Josselyn and Dolly alone met 
her, late that evening. Tidings of the earthquake had reached 
the travellers even en route; and though no particulars had 
been wired, the heart of the young mother was faint within 
her. 

From their last stand she had rushed on ahead of the 
troupe. For Joyce’s sake, for Joy’s sake, she must arrive ob- 
scurely. But there was no little Joy to reward her discretion. 
“ Joy,” she demanded of Mrs. Josselyn. ‘“‘ My little Joy!” 

Dolly, who knew the truth, flinched; but Mrs. Josselyn ex- 
plained plausibly. She was not imaginative, and had no fear 
that all was not well with Joy. Within the city limits the 
shocks had been felt but lightly; and she had thought Joyce 
hysterical when, stunned by the news of the Colonel’s elope- 
ment with Joy, just as despatches were pouring in reporting 
calamities along the coast, he had started in haste for the Ranch, 
turning back to say passionately the first words of awakening 
fatherhood! 

“My little son!” he cried, (never before had he admitted 
the relationship, never before uttered the love-name!) ‘ My 
little son! who loved ‘his new papa,’—never knowing his 
wrong—his unworthiness! Only this afternoon I begrudged 
him the atonement I owed him. Only this afternoon I almost 
hated his beautiful little face, his tender lips, his clinging arms, 
his little hands, because his life stood between me and Gladys. 
Now, mother, I tell you that if Heaven gives me my choice, I 
say, spare me my son—my little son who loves me! If any- 
thing should happen to him while in our charge,—how could 
you or I meet his mother?” 

But it had been an easy thing for Dolly to keep the bulle- 
tins and extras from the simple woman, and no knowledge of 
the truth disturbed her serenity. Yet Pearl was not comforted. 
A prophetic dread weighed upon her. She ignored Dolly’s 
gallantries as though they were not; refused the supper set 
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out for her in the special, and sat in silence, staring into the 
pane made opaque by exterior darkness. She was handsome, 
Dolly decided, but had the deuce of atemper. Finding his cour- 
teous inquiries answered only in monosyllables, he turned his mas- 
culine attention towards the demolishment of the supper. At 
the station Bob met them,—the Colonel’s Bob,—though with the 
Golden Gate carriage. Tantalizing phrases of his excited aside 
to Dolly were audible to the interested bystanders. 

“Couldn’t hold her, do my best, sir. Had to jump to save 
myself. Legs broken, poor old girl,—Colonel ordered her. shot. 
—Yes, sir, one arm broken, and bad injuries, but not fatal. 
Almost killed himself to save—. Yes, sir, died off like—like an 
angel, sir!’’ And here poor Bob, in remembrance of the child 
who had won his heart, ignominiously broke down and snif- 
fled. 

‘“Who was killed?” questioned Pearl, in a voice low with 
dread. 

‘‘The Colonel’s mare,” shouted Dolly, slamming the brougham 
door; and whispered to Bob “to drive like the devil.” 

Over the dark road, through the silence, the wheels whirled 
recklessly. The sea surged, and the bell on Island Rock tolled 
its dirge. Pearl, crouching in her corner, shuddered. 

It was Gladys who, at the open door, waited to welcome 
the strangers,—a wan Gladys, with eyes wearied with weeping. 

“Dear Mrs. Josselyn,” she faltered, “I will join you in 
the library, in a moment. This new friend I am going to ask 
directly up stairs. There is some one—who is waiting—to see 
her!” 

“Joy ?”’ translated Pearl, with an eye-flash of gladness. 

Gladys’ grave face saddened. Pearl began totremble. Sud- 
denly Gladys’ tender young arms enfolded her. 

“Oh, you poor girl!” she sobbed. “Oh, you oor girl, 
God help you!” And in that heart-cry the sad tidings were 
spoken. 

Pearl sank down on the stairs, limp and numb, almost 
swooning. But she bit her white lips, and retained conscious- 
ness by force of will. ‘So,’ she said, when words came, “ you 
have killed him between you!”’ Then sobs choked her,—rend- 
ing sobs of heart-bitterness. 

“In heroic effort to save him a brave soldier risked his 
life. No one could avert the sudden accident; it was caused 
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by the earthquake. Dear, he went with a smile,—his little 
hand full of flowers. When you see him—you will feel—he is 
happy!” 

“Oh, I knew it,” raved Pearl, swaying to and fro in her 
anguish. “I think I have known always—that the end would 
come—suddenly! But not to be with him! My God, what a 
punishment! I was his mother—his mother—his mother— ” 

“Yes, you are his mother,—his mother for ever! The soul 
yours on earth awaits you in heaven. The way is so sure when 
a little child leads us! Life and death will be love’s roads to 
—Joy!” 

“Take me to him; oh, take me. My fatherless baby!” 

“Not fatherless now, Pearl. Death is kinder than life to 
him. Forgive, dear,—in little Joy’s name.” 

She led the way to an upper door, which she closed as Pearl 
entered. The room was fragrant with flowers, and lighted only 
by shaded candles. On a bed of bloom little Joy slept his 
sleep of innocence. His childish form lay at ease,—his little 
hand still clung to its sweet white lilies; in its restful beauty 
his face was as the pure, fair face of a sculptured angel. Here 
was not death, but immortal youth! 

As Pearl swayed towards the bed, her eyes fixed in blind 
anguish on its exquisite burden, a figure kneeling at the oppo- 
site side rose and leaned across it. 

“Pearl!” whispered a voice, familiar, sob-broken. All of 
remorse, all of pain, all of tenderest pity a man can know, 
rang true in the pleading accents. 

Thus Joyce and Pearl,—the man and woman who had sinned 
in their youth, met again; with the child of their sin,—sinless, 
smiling, between them: 

By the grace of the Christ who loved little children, called 
and chosen for the kingdom of. heaven! 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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SIENA FROM BEHIND SAN DOMENICO. 


(By courtesy of The Macmillan Company.) 


THE HISTORICAL REVIVAL IN SIENESE TREASURES.* 
IN TWO PARTS. 


BY F. W. PARSONS. 


PART II. 


URING that era of prosperity and civic pride to 

; which I have alluded works of architecture and 

sculpture were multiplied on every side. The 

cause of art was truly ‘‘ blended with that of an 

ardent communal patriotism; the Sienese troops 

were bringing back among the spoils of conquered cities those 
columns of oriental marble and those marble lions which sup- 
port the pulpit sculptured by Niccolo Pisano.” + Living in a 
coinmunity imbued with these sentiments it quite naturally ap- 


* The Story of Siena and San Gimignano. By Edmund G. Gardner. Illustrated by 
Helen M. James, and many reproductions from the works of Painters and Sculptors. 
The Macmillan Company, New York tA. Geffroy. 
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peared, therefore, to the administrators of Biccherna and of 
Gabella almost as a point of honor to invite the best masters 
to decorate their tavolette, or book- covers. 

“The greatest artists of the middle ages and of the Renais- 
sance disdained not either the least parts of their art nor the 
most familiar occasions for its exercise. The local archives” 
fof Siena) “show artists of renown, Simone Martini, or Memmi, 
the friend of Petrarch; later Sodoma, Beccafumi, and others, 
decorating, for the confraternities, or for the commune, banners, 
eatafalques, coffins, coffers, altar-cloths, escutcheons. Art showed 
itself everywhere, as happens in times when its fecundity over- 
flows, or, better yet, when the public taste, after a brilliant, quick- 
ened, and refined period, turns to utility the opulence of a so- 
ciety polished to luxury that a skilful daintiness sets off and 
makes the most of.” * 

Thus it happened that the Sienese book covers, or tavolette, 
were not long limited to portraits of the camerlingo. Outgoing 
officials desired to give their administration a certain distinction 
by adding to the covers of their registers artistic decoration, 
constituting complete pictures in miniature. The decoration 
soon adorned three-fourths of the cover and finally all of it. 

The tavolette of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
commemorated truths in sacred history, Christian belief, or 
tradition; sometimes also events in local history, wars of the 
republic, or allegories of ideal government and its beneficent re- 
sults. A right comprehension of Sienese art, in any of its 
manifestations, is not possible without a keen appreciation of 
the passionate religious faith of the people, as a whole, whether 
of high or low degree. In those times faith in the supernatural 
order of the unseen world was very real and intense. The 
direct interposition of Almighty God in human affairs, and the 
influence of the Blessed Virgin and of the saints, in behalf of 
cities, communes, and states were as much factors in civic and 
military life as the strength and number of contending factions, 
the troops that could be mustered into service, or their equip- 
ment in weapons of offence and defence. | 

By the first clause in their constitution, of the fourteenth 
century, the associated artists of Siena declared themselves to 
be, “through the grace of God, manifestors to gross men, that 
know not letters, of the marvellous things wrought by virtue 

* A. Geffroy, of. cit. 
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THE Duomo OF SIENA. 
(By courtesy of The Macmillan Company.) 

and in virtue of the holy faith.” This is the keynote to all 
Sienese art, a school too little known, and unappreciated by 
those who are either of the earth earthy, or incapable of seeing 
anything in representations of the Redeemer of the world, the 
great Mother of God, or the glorified saints of the celestial 
country, save only line, drawing, flesh-tints, and anatomy. Those 
who are blind to the soul of a picture, and see nothing there 
but technique, had better confine themselves to the art of 
decadent France, and class the art of Siena as that of ‘‘the 
primitives.” 

Perhaps through the spirit in which their work was con- 
ceived and executed, anonymity has been preserved by Sienese 


. 
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artists in these tavolette, or panel pictures, that adorned the 
exterior of books of financial record. Nevertheless, of such of 
them as are gathered together in the archives of Siena accurate 
attributions have been made by Signor Banchi, A. Lisini, and 
C. Paoli, of Siena, and by Americans (by birth or naturaliza- 
tion), such as F,. Mason Perkins, Bernard Berenson, and Wil- 
liam Heywood. The magnificent and richly illustrated work of 
Mr. F. Mason Perkins on the Sienese painters, just brought 
out in French (and soon also, I think, in English) by Lévy of 
Paris, covers the whole field of Sienese art, in which an in- 
creasing degree of interest is being shown, extending also to 
the wonderful architecture that remains to us from the middle 
ages, more perfect in Siena than elsewhere in Italy. 

The tavolette of the fifteenth century largely illustrated 
notable events in Sienese history. An event leaving a very 
lasting impression on the Sienese people was the stay among 
them, for nearly a year, of the Emperor Sigismund. Rome 
was the objective point of his journey, but he lingered in Siena 
while engaged in controversy with Pope Eugenius IV. regard- 
ing the Council of Basil and the terms of his coronation. Two | 
tavolette are known to have commemorated imperial acts; one, 
of the office of Gabella (now lost), represented the emperor 
enthroned at the entrance to the Sienese Palazzo Pubblico, sur- 
rounded by officials of his empire, and in the act of adminis- 
tering the oath of allegiance to magistrates of the republic; 
another, of Biccherna, depicts Sigismund’s subsequent corona- 
tion, in 1433, by Pope Eugenius IV. This last event is also 
commemorated in the central panels of the great bronze doors 
‘of St. Peter’s of Rome, executed during the pontificate of 
this same pope. In that wonderful series of pictures, in 
stone, that make the pavement of the Cathedral of Siena with- 
out a parallel in Italy, an inlaid, pavement portrait, designed 
by Domenico di Bartolo, in 1434, represents the Emperor 
Sigismund enthroned and seated under a classic canopy sup- 
ported by pillars crowned with Ionic capitals. The architectural 
drawing of this design is beautiful. 

In 1467 earthquakes of such violence occurred in Siena 
that the inhabitants forsook their houses and sought shelter in 
tents, wooden huts and booths, erected in the public piazza and 
elsewhere in and around the city. Girolamo Gigli, the Sienese 
chronicler, relates how Almighty God delivered the city from 
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these trials and dangers by the special intercession (as was 
believed at the time) of the Blessed Virgin Mary, after public 
petitions had been offered up before a “miraculous image 
of the great Mother of God,” at that time venerated near 
Viterbo. A tavoletta of this date represents the Madonna and 
angels in the heavens, while around the towered ‘and walled 
city are the temporary habitations of the terror-stricken ‘inhabi- 
tants. In thanksgiving a delegation of twelve prominent. citi- 
zens was sent from Siena with a votive offering to the shrine 
near Viterbo,-and a fresco, in the municipal palace of Viterbo, 
shows this Sienese deputation humbly kneeling in gratitude to 
God and to her who was the chief patron of their city for their 
deliverance from these dangers and disasters. 

Giovanni di Paolo and his school decorated a large number 
of the tavolette, or book-covers, of the fifteenth century. This 
artist was one of the masters who, with Sano di Pietro, Lorenzo 
di Pietro (styled the Vecchietta), and Matteo di Giovanni main- 
tained, in the fifteenth century, the prosperity of the Sienese 
school. Sano di Pietro especially labored for the commune and 
the guilds almost without cessation. Besides his wonderful 
miniatures, already described, and many tavolette of the Sienese 
records, his inexhaustible artistic energy turned out banners, 
altar-pieces, mural frescoes, étc. : 

The range of subjects, illustrated by the tavolette of the 
fifteenth century, comprises portraits of saints and beatified 
Sienese, truths of revelation, and a varied assortment of his- 
torical events and allegorical designs significant of local condi- 
tions, or history. To this latter class belongs a beautifully 
preserved tablet depicting the Blessed Virgin (for centuries 
known as the Advocate of the Sienese) recommending the city 
of Siena to God. The kneeling figure of the Madonna appears 
with uplifted face, of great sweetness and beauty,‘appealing to 
our Lord to infuse into the factious and turbulent Sienese a 
spirit of unity and civic concord. This much-needed public 
sentiment is symbolized by a cord or rope, drawn around a 
raised model of the city. In her right hand the Virgin Mother 
bears a scroll, upon which are inscribed the words: Hec est 
Civita Mea (This is my city, or state). This title of owner- 
ship originated with the Sienese, who, after Montaperti, stamped 
upon their coins, ‘City of the Virgin.” This beautiful tavo- 
letta is attributed, by M. Berenson, to Neroccio di Landi, but 
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by Lisini of Siena and A. Geffroy, late of the French school 
of Rome, to Francesco di Giorgio Martini. This last attribu- 
tion seems more probable. Painter, sculptor, engineer, archi- 
tect, and soldier, Francesco di Giorgio Martini even had a hand 
in the government of the repub- 
lic, and his versatility of talent 
made him sought for by all the 
states of Italy. 

_ Four existing tavolette of the 
quatrocento record events in the 
life and career of AEneas Sylvius 
Piccolomini, Pope Pius II., whose 
family gave two popes to the 
church and whose name is for 
ever identified with Siena, his 
native city. In the tavolette 
which pictureshim --—> 
in the act of con- 
ferring the cardi- 
nal’s hat upon his 
nephew, Frances- 
co Piccolomini (af- 
terwards Pope 
Pius III.), it is in- 
teresting to note 
among several ar- 
morial bearings, 
the coat-of-arms 
of the Pecci fami- 


ly. The genea- 
logy of this latter THE PALACE OF THE COMMUNE. 
(By courtesy of The Macmillan Company.) 


family has been 
traced out by the industry of several Italian writers, and among 
the archives of Siena is a letter from Pope Leo XIII. to the 
Confraternity of St. Catherine, in which His Holiness expresses 
his belief in the Sienese origin of his family. 

A tavoletta of 1473, executed by Sano di Pietro, at the age 
of sixty-seven, is remarkable for its exquisite finish and perfect 
preservation, and valuable also for its display of costumes of 
the period. It represents the marriage, at Bologna, of Roberto 
da San Severino, at one time captain of war of the republic of 


. 
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Siena, to Lucrezia Malavolti, of one of the most ancient. and 
illustrious families of the city, and perhaps the most beautiful 
woman of her time. 

Mr. Berenson maintains that Sienese art exhausted itself in 
presenting the ideals and feelings of the middle ages. Certain- 
ly, Sodoma came in from Lombardy, Fra Paolino from Flor- 
ence, and Pinturicchio, Perugino and Signorelli, all of the 
Umbrian school, exerted a powerful influence upon Sienese 
art, but some or all of these were themselves influenced by its 
traditions. ‘‘ There resulted,” as Mr. Berenson says, “from all 
these mingled influences a most singular and charming eclec- 
ticism—saved from the pretentiousness and folly, usually con- 
trolling such movements, by the sense for grace and beauty 
even to the last seldom absent from the Sienese.”* Signor 
Paoli, of Siena, has aptly said of this blending of different 
schools and its resultant art, that “‘Sodoma was its Leonardo, 
Baldassare Peruzzi its Raphael, and Beccafumi its Michael 
Angelo.” 

During the first half of the sixteenth century more than 
ever were the scenes on the covets of treasury registers bor- 
rowed from local history, religious personages or events. The 
manner and style of these productions then ceased to show the 
distinctive character which has made attribution of authorship 
easy, with those of the preceding century. Entries of pay- 
ment for these artistic commissions, for the offices of Biccherna 
and Gabella, are more frequently absent from the current ac- 
counts. In many of them the identity of the artist is unknown. 
Giorgio di Giovanni executed a number of those whose origin 
is clear, and the influence of Beccafumi, or of his school, is ap- 
parent in others. 

By the middle of the fifteenth century paper had, to a 
great extent, taken the place of parchment as material for 
treasury books of record, and buffalo hide and other kinds of 
leather gradually superseded tavolette, or boards, as covers, 
or binding, for the registers. The records of vital statistics 
and of hospital administration were still bound in decorated 
panels, leather backed; following the idea, and in a fashion 
. somewhat similar to that established by the offices of Bic- 
cherna and of Gabella, and the pictorial character was pre- 
served by the hospital managers as late as the seventeenth 


* Bernard Berenson, The Central Italian Painters of the Renaissance. 
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century. As specimens of panel or miniature painting, on 
gesso or wood, those of the hospital of Santa Maria della 
Scala are greatly inferior to those executed by order of the 
treasury offices. They have, however, a distinct interest and 
value for the student of Sienese life and history, or of medizval 
costume. The adop- : 
tion of paper insides 

and leather bindings, 

for treasury books of .. 

account, led to the © 

abandonment of tavo- ~~. 

lette, the decorative : _“ 

panel covers, painted 

in distemper, on gesso, 

or gold ground. 

Officials of finance 
still desired to com- 
memorate their ad- 
ministration by some 
tangible memorial of 
stirring scenes orevents 
with which they had 
been identified, or which 
had largely occupied 
the public mind during 
their term of service. 

This impulse found ex- Tue GREAT GRAY STONE PALACE OF THE TOLOMEI. 
pression in a series of (By courtesy eer Company) 
panel pictures, which were practically an enlargement of the 
tavolette, now superseded by leather in the binding of books of 
record. These larger tavole (boards or panels) varied in size, 
but were intended for wall decoration, and they were synchro- 
nous with the treasury records of each administration. 

One of the most beautiful of the tavole, or larger panel 
pictures, commemorates the reform of the calendar by Pope 
Gregory XIII. It is of date of 1582 and shows far greater 
artistic merit than most of these larger miniatures. In historic 
interest it has great value, for several reasons. In planning the 
reform the pope prepared a draft of the proposed change and 
referred it to learned men everywhere for an expression of 
their views. Among the Italian opinions sent to Rome were 


+ 
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two from Sienese scholars, one from Alessandro Piccolomini, 
Bishop of Patrasso, and one from Father Teofilo Marzio, a 
Benedictine monk of the Cassinese Congregation. Moreover, 
while nations and states lagged behind in adopting the reform, 
it was proclaimed in Siena but a few months after the issuance 
of the Papal bull on this subject. Although the artist who 
executed this tavola has not been identified, there is reason 
to believe that some figures in the groups of churchmen and 
savants shown in the picture are actual portraits. 

These tavole, or panel paintings, synchronous with treasury 
registers of corresponding date, continued to appear, at the 
retirement of each outgoing administration, during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. In 1557 Cosimo de Medicis obtained 
control of Siena, and although the rule of that house was op- 
pressive everywhere, yet most of the republican offices were 
continued under the Medicis. The office of Biccherna was not 
finally suppressed until the latter end of the eighteenth century, 
and the esecutori of Gabella exercised their functions until the 
French occupation of Tuscany in 1808. There are nearly forty 
of these tavole, or panel paintings, now preserved among the 
archives of Siena. Towards the last they became more preten- 
tious and were painted in oil and upon canvas. Some adminis- 
trators of finance have commemorated their official incumbency 
by notable frescoes on the walls of their later offices, in the 
Palazzo Pubblico of Siena, that magnificent structure of the 
middle ages, with its stately Mangia Tower. 

The first leather bindings that encased the treasury records 
were extremely plain. Later they received stamping of a more 
or less ornate kind, each stage of artistic development showing 
progressive skill and finish. Finally gilding appeared in designs 
of great delicacy and beauty. The leather bindings of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries show a com- 
plete evolution in the art of book- binding, in the quality, style, 
and color of the leather employed, and the character and variety 
of its decoration. The magnificent book-bindings, all executed 
by hand, in Siena to-day, and which are so highly esteemed by 
such art-lovers as are familiar with them, are reproductions in 
facsimile of the treasury registers in the Royal Archives of 
State. 

The vandalism that marked the French domination in 
Tuscany was the first cause that led to the removal and sub- 
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sequent loss of a vast majority of the beautifully decorated | 
-tavolette +hat-served-as «covers for the treasury records. The 
French did not consider them “in the taste of the times.” In 
more than one part of Italy sad evidence can be gathered 
to-day of the character of that vandal horde that overran the 
Peninsula under the Corsican adventurer. From a comparison 
of dates of such of the tavolette, or actual book covers, and of 
the larger panel pictures, as are now preserved in the Sienese 
archives, it is clear that this method of commemorating official 
terms of office continued for at least four hundred and thirty- 
two years. As a new set of accounts was opened every six 
months, with each incoming administration of the offices of 
Biccherna and Gabella, there must have been an enormous 
number of these panel pictures that have been lost, scattered, 
or destroyed. About fifty are now-preserved in Siena of the 
pictorial book-covers ; the Industrial Museum of Berlin possesses 
four of these pictorial covers of the fourteenth century and 
one of the fifteenth; three of the fourteenth century are in the 
department of manuscripts of. the Bibliothéque Nationale of 
Paris; one hangs in the Christian Museum of the Lateran, in 
Rome. : 

After the first dispersion the pictorial book-covers of their 
records were so little appreciated, even by the Sienese them- 
selves, that Ramboux, a German artist of Cologne, acquired 
thirty-one of them at very low prices, picking them up here 
and there at street corners and antiquity shops. The Ramboux 
collection was: sold after that artist’s death, in 1866. The city 
of. Cologne purchased some and others passed to Berlin and 
Paris, there-, being added to the museum and library I have 
named. Thanks to the enlightened care and zeal of Signor L. 
Banchi, late director of the archives of Siena, the Sienese col- 
lection has been enlarged from various sources, notably by the 
generous addition of those formerly in the possession of Count 
Piccolomini of Pienza. 

The archives of Siena, as at present constituted, are the 
outgrowth of a governmental effort to gather together in one 
place all records of a past rich in glorious or historic memories, 
immensely valuable in themselves, and forming, in their en- 
semble, a mine of interest or information to students of history, 
of biography, and of art. This work of the government has 
been supplemented by the aid of such institutions as the Monte 
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dei Paschi, a powerful loan association, whose profits are ex- 
pended in works of public utility, and by gifts of private in- 
dividuals. In this way the archives have been successively en- 
larged in 1867, 1873, and again in 1885. 

In 1867 an exposition hall was inaugurated in the Pic- 
colomini Palace, with a view to placing before visitors important 
specimens of the varied letters, documents, manuscript books, 
etc., most characteristic of the different phases of Sienese life 
and history, in all their manifestations and many-sided activities. 
It was originally intended, by the late director, Signor Banchi, 
to change these exhibits from time to time, for the benefit of 
that increasing number of persons who make successive visits 
to Siena through the lapse of years. This last excellent idea 
has not, however, been carried out; at least, not for many 


years. 
Siena, Italy. 


House OF ST. CATHERINE. © 
(By courtesy of The Macmillan Company.} 
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THE PERILS OF UNAUTHORIZED DOGMATISM. 


BY CHARLES M. WESTCOTT. 


BREADTH. 

“Who hath weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills in a balance. . . . Behold 

He taketh up the isles as a very little thing.’’"—Isaias xi. r2. 
mame T is well at times to “take wings of fancy and 
silt ascend” to God’s throne and look down upon 
a the littleness of created things with His eyes; to 
remember that the value which things bear (and 
must and ought to bear) to us as great and im- 
portant, is but relative to the smallness and narrowness of our life. 
Yet to dwell ever in so high and rarefied an atmosphere 
would paralyze our energies; and for the most part it is better 
for us to yield ourselves to the self- magnifying illusions of our 
imagination, lest, wishing to be as gods, we should become as 
beasts. But to yield ourselves consciously, and not uncon- 
sciously, to this illusion, is what saves us from our pettiness; 
just as the knowledge of our ignorance and the sense of the 
inadequacy of our ideas redeem us from utter darkness and 
blindness. Therefore, from time to time we should “ consider 
the heavens” and dwarf ourselves and our little earth by com- 
parison with things sublime and immense, lest we should 
altogether give, instead of merely lending, ourselves to the play 
of life, in which we must bear our part with a certain outward 
seriousness, if the tragedy is not to be turned into burlesque. 
Without some such periodic bracing we shall not reach that 
divine magnanimity, that imperturbable tranquillity of which it 
is written: ‘They that trust in the Lord” (2. ¢, that believe 
in him as the one absolute reality, beside which all others are 
shadowy, that care for him,as the one thing worth taking 
altogether seriously) “shall be as Mount Sion that shall never 
be moved’’; they shall share God’s own mountain-like immobil- 
ity as regards events and concerns which, however relatively 

serious, are ultimately infinitesimal. 

Behind all their clouds they will be ever conscious of. this 
clear, untroubled ether; beneath life’s surface storms they will 
be aware of unfathomed depths of stillness. _They will weigh 
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mountains in the scales and the hills in a balance, and will take 
up the islands as a very little thing. 


“Qui multo peregrinantur,” says A Kempis, “ raro sanctifican- 
tur”—great pilgrims are rarely great saints; what they gain at 
the shrines is lost on the road. And yet travel, in some sense 
of the word, is a necessity for the soul. Its effect is to open 
the mind and cure .its provincialism or parochialism ; to convince 
us of our ignorance and insignificance, for in small surroundings 
we loom big. Even in a very large empty room we are 
shrivelled up and begin to long for some cosier apartment of 
which we shall fill a more appreciable fraction. The field of 
our total experiences, past and present, seems, like that of our 
vision, to be of a constant and limited compass; so that, as 
new items are added to the mosaic, the rest are crowded 
together to make room for them. Thus, roughly speaking, to 
a child of seven, a year, being one-seventh of its total ex- 
perience, seems ten times longer than to a man of seventy; 
and he who has now a thousand interests, cares ten times less 
about any of them than had he only a hundred. 


Hence, it is characteristic of those whose experience is 
narrow, owing to youth or to other circumstances, to lose that 
sense of proportion which is gained by viewing things, not from 
a personal, parochial, or national, but from an historical and 
more universal stand-point. To travel through humanity, past 
and present; to view things as they constitute part of that 
universal experience; this gives us a most valuable aspect of 
truth. Yet, after all, it is but one, even if a more important 
aspect, and it needs to be complemented by the other and 
narrower aspect. If an event, relatively to humanity, is truly 
small, relatively to me it is none the less truly great; and 
only God, who can keep both the universal and the particular 
aspects co-present to his gaze, can judge events altogether 
justly. And even in the case of the widest outlook of which 
we are capable, events seem immeasurably larger than they 
would from the stand-point of the infinite, whence they would 
vanish into nothingness for minds constituted as ours are. 


Thus the effect of a too great largeness of view is often 
weakening and enervating, except when the faculty of concrete 
imagination is relatively strong. Indecision and hesitancy 
characterize a mind, which is possessed of more information 
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than it can comfortably grapple with, which sees a thousand 
sides to every question, and range after range of mountainous 
difficulties stretching away into the future; nor can it ever 
possess that concentrated strength of affection and interest, 
that intensity and enthusiasm of which a certain narrowness 
seems the indispensable condition. For little creatures like 
ourselves narrowness is the lesser evil; for if we go too far 
from ourselves we shall perchance lose ourselves in the dreary 
void of the infinite. Life is love and action, and these are 
paralyzed by distraction and indecision; for they deal with the 
concrete and particular. But, with us, to be broad and com- 
prehensive means leaving the concrete and particular for the 
abstract and general. For we are men, and not gods. It is 
the pent up steam that does work, not that which escapes; 
and since sanctification means intensity and enthusiasm, he will 
rarely be a saint who travels ‘too much. Yet neither will he 
who travels too little; for man has a measure in reference to 
which “‘broad” and “narrow” have a true meaning, the one 
good and the other evil. 


NARROWNESS. 
‘* Enter ye in at the strait gate.""—Matt. vii. 14. 

There are broad and narrow ways of thinking and acting. 
Narrowness is a term of reproach; so that we usually affect 
“breadth,” however much we all lack it. Yet Christ seems to 
censure wide, roomy ways of thought and life; and, moreover, 
it is accepted generally that there is a certain safety in narrow- 
ness. ‘‘Good people” are usually more or less narrow, not 
only with that voluntary narrowness which is implied in all 
concentration of energy and decision ot purpose, and is simply 
a necessary mortification of rejected possibilities in the interest 
of that which has been accepted; but often with a sort of 
inborn narrowness which is the cause rather than the effect of 
their goodness. ‘‘ How hardly shall they that have riches enter 
into the Kingdom of God,” seems to have its application here 
as well. 


Again, the same anti-liberal disposition which cleaves natur- 
ally to tradition, custom, and precedent, and refuses to discuss 
moral or religious problems on their own intrinsic merits, is 
very conducive to uniformity of conduct, and thereby to depth 
or stability of habit. It helps much to decision and energy in 
well-doing to believe in sharply defined lines between truth and 
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error, good and evil; to believe that there is no truth outside 
one’s own creed or school, and no good whatever in worldly 
or irreligious people; to feel that there is everything to be 
said for one side, and nothing at all for the other; whereas 
resolution is often relaxed by the decay of this almost tribal 
instinct, this firm faith in conventional judgments, as a substi- 
tute for which our own dim intuition of things, not as they 
are said to be, but as they really seem to ourselves, is feeble 
and ineffectual. 


If, then, all men tend to an excess either of conservatism or 
of liberalism, the virtuous will in the main be found in the 
former class. But none the less, nothing is more strikingly 
characteristic of Christ’s own teaching and practice than its 
breadth and charitable comprehensiveness. If he was intolerant 
of anything, it was of intolerance; of the censorious Pharisee; 
of the tyrannical priest; of the pedantic scribe; of the hair- 
splitting lawyer and moralist; of the materialistic and literal, 
as opposed to the Catholic and spiritual interpretation of God’s 
law. Yet he tells us that the path to the higher and eternal 
life of the spirit is narrow and hard to find; whereas the wide 
and easy path leads down to spiritual death. 


The eternal life of the soul is the life of the higher thoughts 
and affections, the life of truth and love; and it is a matter 
of reason and common sense that all darkness and error is 
some kind of narrowness, some lack of experience, some un- 
willingness or inability to look truth in the face. It is because 
we never see all things together, but must always treat what is 
only a part as though it were a complete self-explanatory 
whole, that the broadest human view is narrow, inadequate, 
and to some extent positively misleading—so that all our truths 
are necessarily alloyed with error, and will ensnare whoever 
does not recognize the fact. And, as regards the affections, 
are they not dwarfed, perverted, and even exterminated by 
narrowness, by selfishness of every kind? Is not breadth of 
sympathy, catholicity of taste, comprehensiveness of love, the 
very essence of eternal life ? 

Plainly then, though eternal life means a certain breadth 
and expansion of the soul, yet the path that leads to it. is 
narrow, and few there be that find it. Narrowness of mind 
and heart is as easy as selfishness and ignorance; the way that 
leads to that spiritual death is wide, easy, and down-hill, and 
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many there be that go in thereat. Truth and goodness alike 
consist in a certain mean, in a difficult and delicate adjustment 
of the motives of belief and action. The path to life is along 
a narrow ridge from which it is easy to slip down on one side 
or the other, towards the contrary extremes of laxity or rigorism. 


The former is the easier and more perilous slope and is 
thronged by those whose life consists, not of action and self- 
movement, but of passive drifting: along the current of inclina- 
tion, believing or denying, doing or not doing, according as 
less resistance is needed for one or the other; and also by 
those fewer who throw energy into their sin; who rush down 
the slope to destruction like the devil-possessed swine of 
Gadara. 

The ‘contrary incline is occupied by the well-meaning and 
ill-judging multitude of those who find it so much easier to 
live by hard-and-fast unqualified rules of belief-and right con- 
duct, than by a just and elastic application of living principles 
to each particular and individual case. What confirms them in 
their obduracy is the consciousness that they are going against 
nature and overcoming themselves, and their belief that the 
harder way is the better, or at least the safer. 


Yet if they would but try, they might find something as 
much harder than narrowness as narrowness is than looseness. 
“Tt is easier to keep silence altogether than not to offend in 
speech”; and indeed everywhere total abstinence is easier than 
temperance. But it is not always better, nor as good, -“I 
pray not that Thou shouldst take them out of the world,” says 
Christ of His Apostles, ‘but that Thou shouldst keep them 
from evil.” Indeed, far from being the safer, the rigid way is 
often the more dangerous, as leading to strong reactions of 
disgust and rebellion on the part of violated nature; and as at 
best cramping that natural expansiveness of the soul which is 
the .essential condition of its life. 

As in the fine arts, so in the art of life, the right way is 
high, difficult, and narrow, and few there be, if any, that find 
it. Left to ourselves, we all slip down the easier slope; and 
if grace for a moment raise us to the summit, we slip down 
the other. But He has come to show to all the Narrow 
Way, and to make the lost secret common property. “I am 
the Way,” He says, “and the Truth, and the Life; no man 
cometh to the Father but by Me.” 
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LIBERTY FOR OTHERS. 


‘* Let not him that eateth despise him that eateth not.""—Rom. xiv. 3. 


Though few desire real liberty, there is an element of liberty 
that all naturally desire. A man lost in the middle of the 
Sahara desert is not so free as a galley-slave chained to his 
oar, since the latter has the needful conditions for a certain 
limited degree of life; while the former is face to face with 
extinction. Yet it is something not to be coerced by another 
will than our own. Be such coercion just or unjust, the first 
instinct of our will is to resent it and rebel against it. Perfect 
freedom is doubtless his whose mind and heart are so attuned 
to just law, divine and human, as to obey without friction or 
sense of thwart; and who moreover lives in an ideal world 
where every law is just and divine. But even in such a soul 
it is not submission to just compulsion that satisfies and frees, 
but the conviction. that the occasion for such compulsion will 
never arise; since perfect love has cast out fear and its tor- 
ment. Hence the hatred of being tied down is natural and 
right, since it is our final destiny to be freed from such fric- 
tion and coercion. It is this instinct which angers us against 
any attempt to advise or persuade us even to some course of 
conduct which else we had freely chosen; which makes us hesi- 
tate to commit ourselves to some one out of many possible 
lines of action, and thereby to put the alternatives out of our 
reach for ever; which makes us feel our most voluntary en- 
gagements an intolerable burden as soon as they are entered 
upon; which prompts us to puzzle people by unexpected and 
freakish turns of word and action, lest knowing the laws and 
uniformities. of our conduct, they should be able to manage us 
secretly and play upon the several keys of our character at will. 


Like the love of money, or of any other means of life, this 
love of being “let alone” and not interfered with becomes, if 
over-indulged, an unreasoning passion; the end being forgot- 
ten in the eager pursuit of the means. Few love liberty for 
justice’s sake, and simply that they and others indifferently 
may lead the best and fullest life; and many love license in 
their hearts and call it liberty with their lips; but most love . 
non-interference for its own sake without a thought of the end 
for which it should be desired,—just as we often love to hurry 
through work and to struggle for an unlimited ocean of leisure, 
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without the faintest notion of what is to be done with the 
leisure when secured. All occupation is embittered by a secret 
sense of an infinity of alternatives and incompatible occupa- 
tions which are excluded; for, if to be idle is to enjoy none 
of them actually, it is at least to be at liberty to enjoy any of 
them. 

That we mostly love non-interference for its own sake, or 
for our own sake, and not for justice’s sake—that is, not from 
the disinterested love of order as an absolute good—is clear 
from our readiness to interfere with others in order to secure 
fuller freedom for ourselves. We resent having the mind and 
will of another imposed as the norm of our own; but we 
would enforce our notions and tastes on every one else. 


This desire to bring all others round ‘to our way of think- 
ing and acting is also a natural and useful instinct—one of 
the cohesive forces of society—and its absence is a grave de- 
fect; but it is a very subordinate principle of conduct, need- 
ing often to be checked and overridden by many another and 
better. The social organism requires a nice adjustment of 
uniformity and variety; since an excess of the one means 
petrification; of the other, disintegration. And so in the 
Christian Church there are certain established points of faith 
that are held in common by all; but beyond, there is a region 
of opinion and free speculation as to matters in regard to 
which the church's mind is still unformed; and were no liberty 
tolerated in that region, there would be no variety of con- 
flicting opinions illustrating and explaining one another, each 
holding an element of that full truth which is eventually to be 
accepted and appropriated as a development of the body of 
dogmatic teaching. 

Again, there are obligatory practices common to all Chris- 
tians, but a still wider region of individual variations in regard 
to which a wise liberty and mutual toleration should be main- 
tained. Doubtless many of the existing uniformities and obli- 
gations were selected, by reason of their proven utility, from 
the mass of local and particular observances, and extended to 
the Universal Church. To suppress variations would be to 
- suppress growth. Hence we should be as jealous for liberty as 
for law, since they are co-principles of social life; we should 
be indignant against unauthorized dogmatism—doctrinal or 
practical—in matters where the church has left us free. 
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For example, as regards the greater or lesser frequenting 
of the sacraments, the usage of the church has differed im- 
m:nsely in different ages and countries, and saints have been 
formed on both systems; nor can we say that there has ever 
bzen a steady progress towards the present frequency, since 
this is but a revival of the most primitive practice. The truth 
is, that frequency is but one condition of fruitfulness, and 
fervor is the other: so that in some sense it is indifferent 
whether we go frequently and fairly well, or rarely and very 
well; whether we replenish our cup after every sip or wait till 
it is nearly empty. We do not drink more on one system 
than on the other. Outward circumstances often determine the 
matter for us; still more should we consult our mental tem- 
perament. For some, frequency begets routine and formalism ; 
for others, it secures the stability of habit. Some can snatch 
only now and then the inner or outer leisure needed for that 
concentration which their sense of reverence demands in ap- 
proaching the sacraments; others, owing to the evenness of 
their mind and circumstances, can keep themselves always at 
or near the necessary level of recollection. 


Doubtless in each age or locality there is an established 
average of frequency—once a month, or once a week, or four 
times a year; and one should so far respect that rule as not 
to depart from it notably without positive reason; but such 
reasons so abound that we must leave men full liberty to go 
much more frequently or much less frequently without daring 
to rank them spiritually by the frequency of their communions. 
Wherefore ‘“‘let not him that eateth, despise him that eateth 
not; nor let him that eateth not, judge him that eateth. He 
that eateth, eateth in the Lord and giveth thanks; and like- 
wise he that eateth not”; z.¢., both have a good reason for 
what they do, and glorify God in opposite ways. We can go 
to heaven by sea as well as by land. ‘Who art thou that 
judgest another? To his own Master he standeth or falleth.” 
These words are the too easily forgotten Magna Charta of 
Christian liberty. ‘In God’s house are. many mansions,” and 
there is room for all sorts and conditions of men, even for the 
most unlikely and unimaginable. 
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JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS ON SOCIAL UNREST. 


wR. BROOKS has collected in a volume* of four 

hundred pages a mass of facts and opinions on 

the subject of social unrest, which condensed 

into a few words is a brief in the case of’ Labor 

4 against Capital. Most of the matter is in the form 

of a running commentary on the conditions of the present day, 

' without the customary set phrases of argument; in fact, the 

reader is left in doubt as to any possibility of a cure for the 

trouble, as the author himself is by no means sure that he has 
discovered any solution. 

Mr. Brooks thinks the Social Unrest is due to the wide- 
spread extension of education. Modern political liberty has 
magnified the wants of the human race, and he sees only a 
partial cure as possible, for he says, page 96: “ Popular 
education and the spread of democratic ideas evidently intro- 
duced influences calculated in their very nature to-stimulate the 
feelings out of which warest grows. It would puzzle one to 
conceive a more fertile breeding place of unsatisfied desires 
than that which present educational facilities offer. 

Though in the coming sixty years the affluence of wealth mul- 
tiply our material prosperity an hundredfold, is it to be expected 
that the margin of unquenched desires will be narrower ? ‘ 
We seem likely to the end of time to be whipped on by a 
multitude of wants that will overtop every means to gratify 
them.” This is a hopeless outlook; and when he shows how 
the primitive races still abide in contentment while the edu- 
cated races rush on madly to unrest and suicide, caused by 
the check on their unsatisfied longings, one cannot help think- 
ing that the old adage, “where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to 
be wise,” contains a wholesome truth for the modern world to 
learn. Mr. Brooks thinks industrial equality in the form of 
socialism will some day be realized, just as equality has been 
realized in the domains of religion and politics. Here the in- 
telligent Catholic can scarcely follow him. “It has grown 
clear,” he says (p. 103), “that when a certain state of civiliza- 
* The Social Unrest. By John Graham Brooks. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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tion has been reached, religious and political inequalities are 
felt to be socially mischievous.” To a Catholic the rebellion 
against authority in religion is rather to be regarded as a 
calamity, one of the worst that has ever befallen the human 
race, rather than a true light to guide the modern world into 
industrial freedom. ‘‘ One cannot omit,’ he continues, ‘“ from 
the causes of unrest the slow decay of authority in religion.” 
And he shows in a fierce light the atheism of the original 
socialist leaders, Liebknecht amongst others, who said in 1875: 
“It is our duty as socialists to root out the faith in God with 
all our zeal, nor is any one worthy the name who does not 
consecrate himself to the spread of atheism.” Schall, the Stutt- 
gart leader, also: “We open war upon God, because He is 
the greatest evil in the world.” True indeed the leaders do 
not talk so now. Is it because they have changed? Not at 
all. But these “jaunty critics,’ Mr. Brooks says, saw how deep 
a hold religion had on the masses, and when they could not 
disillusionize them, they changed their policy so that they could 
the more readily manipulate them. Fine leaders of a new 
and great principle! But, in spite of this duplicity, Social 
Unrest has grown by their agitation, and Mr. Brooks enumerates 
the causes: Education, machinery, employers rich and laborers 
poor; state charters for privileges given to the favored few; 
light taxes on the rich, heavy taxes on the common people; 
growth of trusts and corporations ;—in fact, all the causes which 
make for industrial inequality, and the conviction that labor is 
not getting its just share of its energies, while capital is get- 
ting too much; loss of faith in the regulation of these evils 
by the state, and, worst of all, a distrust of the courts of jus- 
tice as being the hirelings of wealth. The chapter on machin- 
ery is worth reading, as it seems the story of a magician. 
What a laborer took ten hours to perform by hand in the re- 
moving cotton seeds from one and one-half pounds of cotton, 
he now by machine removes in the same time from six thou- 
sand pounds. A steam shovel does in eight minutes what a 
hand shovel did in ten hours. One stone-crusher does the 
work of six hundred men. Upon an old hand-loom one man 
could weave forty yards in a week; to-day by machine six- 
teen hundred yards. 

Small wonder that an unrest has entered the ranks of labor 
when machines are daily throwing thousands out of the labor 
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it took them a life-time to learn. Mr. Brooks thinks socialism 
the only answer to the present industrial inequalities; but, like 
most socialists, he has only meagre plans. He thinks partial 
remedies will be applied as the struggle goes on, but they will 
be satisfactory only for a time. They are, briefly, legislation, 
co-operation, division of stock and profits, compulsory arbi- 
tration of strikes, workingmen’s pensions; last of all, and the 
most radical, what he calls the abolishing of capital, namely: 
“There is to-day no clearly conceived socialism that does not 
aim first of all at the socializing of the ‘three rents.’ If 
socialism were to triumph and be carried to logical complete- 
ness, no individual could draw a penny’s income from interest, 
rent, or profits. These would pass to the community. So to 
organize industry that the coupon-monger in every form shall 
be suppressed is the raison d’étre of socialism” (page 270). 
These political experiments, more or less dangerous, are all in 
the present programme of the socialist leaders. Mr. Brooks 
acknowledges that all the schemes for making a Utopia for 
humanity in the past have failed, and the socialists can point 
to no fact in history which justifies any hope that their promises 
now can be fulfilled. In fact, he admits that there is in human 
nature an innate rebellion against uniformity in social life. 
Man cries out for variety with a vehemence that never will be 
smothered; and Mr. Brooks says (p. 230): “If there is a 
single lesson to be read from the long list of insolvent. Utopias 
it is that the thing we call human nature will not submit to 
have thrust upon it the externals of a literal equality. 
Certainly the chief sources of our social troubles are old- 
fashioned ignorance and selfishness. If one choose to conceive 
a race that is without ignorance and without selfishness, the 
new society is at hand.” True enough; but that race never 
did and never will exist, and the socialists are planning a 
country for angels while half the inhabitants do not belong in 
that company. 

The most important chapter in the book is the one on 
socialism at work. Here we have the real thing: what they 
have done, what they are doing. Politically, Mr. Brooks does 
not see much profit in the socialist experiments, especially in 
France (p. 291): ‘“‘In most towns I asked the mayor, or his 
secretary, what had been done to realize the socialist ideal. 
Many communities have had from eight to ten years’ experi 
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ence with collectivist administrators. The first, and often the 
paramount occupation, has been to vote larger budgets in favor 
of the poor. Also voting higher pensions to socialist soldiers, 
and free medical attendance to the poor. “It is for the most 
part,” he says, ‘‘an extremely loose and promiscuous form of 
out-door relief.” He is impressed that such work is a raw 
attempt to catch the working-class vote. by giving away public 
money. But in the work of co-operation, Mr. Brooks finds 
much to praise in the Belgian experiments; and here certainly 
no one can object to socialist ideas if they remain in these 
channels. Hundreds of co-operative societies have been formed 
for the manufacture and sale of every kind of article. The re- 
sult has been satisfactory in reducing the cost of the neces- 
saries of life to the poor, although it has destroyed many 
small tradesmen. The saddest outcome of these co-operative 
societies, from the stand-point of the workingman, has been the 
adoption of methods in their management which labor has 
always railed at as the tyranny of private capital. 

Socialists, as their own managers, worked some of their 
men ten hours, and argued the justice of it. Piece-work, the 
bane of the operative, had to be adopted, because even the 
socialist would loaf and shirk on his co-operative employer. 
Day’s wages were abandoned for the same reason. And they 
even found that the day’s wage man, who did not earn his pay, 
brisked up and earned twice as much on piece-work. When 
they needed money they borrowed from their own employees, 
who charged them interest. Think of it! The socialist, who 
looks on the coupon-monger as a child of Satan, becomes a 
coupon-monger against his own brother socialist. It reminds 
one of the famous remark of an Irishman when the cry of 
“The Chinese must go” was so prevalent among the laboring 
men. ‘‘ The Chinese must go—all but one Chinee who lives 
in Mulberry Street; he’ll not go till I get my shirt.” Social- 
ism is all right for the man who has nothing, but for him who 
has and wants ‘more, it is the dream of the idler or the raid 
of the pirate. Mr. Brooks’ final word is to give the socialist 
a chance; he predicts that he will soon be in evidence in the 
administration of cities as mayors and councilmen, and he says: 
‘““Once in office he should have safe tether for practical ex- 
periment.” Conjectures about the future of socialism in the 
United States are futile. There will, no doubt, be experiments 
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made more or less revolutionary, but we may be sure of one 
thing: while human nature lasts there will always be private 
property, private manufacturers, private capital, which all in 
their various spheres will demonstrate the love which human 
nature has for individual effort and personal ambition for the 
glory to be gained; and all socialist efforts to squeeze the 
hunan race into one mould will only result in the bursting of 
the mould and destruction to the moulder. 





ONE USE OF DEATH. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


EATH hath sweet uses, when one sees 
The breadth of his economies ; 

And one there is I count most dear— 
To bring true-loving hearts more near. 


If one has died, and I forget, 

Or loose him farther, farther yet, 

Ours was not love. We lived as friends 
Because it served some other ends. 


But when my heart-true friend has died, 
He draweth nearer to my side. 

I love him deeper, warmer too; 

He fitteth closer than I knew. 


O Death! I thank thee for this test 
That proves my nearest, dearest, best! 
How sure it makes me, spite of pain, 
That kindred souls must meet again ! 
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— 
1—Apologists for theism are emerging from a period of 
darkness and depression into the strong light of a perfect and 
peaceful day. In the latter years of the eighteenth century, 
and during two-thirds of the nineteenth, the outlook for belief 
in a personal God was very gloomy. Scientific men laughed 
at the ‘“God-hypothesis”; university undergraduates made 
merry over Paley’s *‘ Carpenter” evidences; and the ordinarily 
well-read man of affairs talked easily of how natural selection 
had displaced design, and of how the unconscious All had 
driven a Deity of intelligence and will from His immemorial 
throne. As in all periods of momentous transition, men saw 
only the shore from which they had cast loose and the turbu- 
lent sea that bore them off, but perceived not any further rest- 
ing-place, or any harbor beyond the storm. The evolution 
theory certainly did oall for a restatement of the teleological 
argument, and for a time the impression prevailed that to 
admit the need of such a restatement was a confession of 
vital defeat. ‘‘ Whither are we drifting?” ‘What disturbing 
discovery will come next?” ‘“‘ What new comprehensive idea 
will be developed that will advance still further the boundaries 
of matter and force?”’ These were questions put to themselves 
by many an adherent of the old order; and meantime science, 
as represented in many a high place, became daily more insis- 
tent, more aggressive, more impudent. 

To-day there is a great change. Human reason is fast 
recovering from its delirium. It is brought out into clearer 
light with the passing of every day and with nearly every 
recent utterance of profound scientific men, that apart from an 
intelligent God who is the origin and the Conserver of the 
finite universe, that universe is absolutely inexplicable. If we 
were animated animals of flesh merely, with no ideals of Beauty, 
Truth, and Righteousness; if our knowledge consisted in the 
unrelated and disordered impressions given us by a madhouse 
of a world of fortuitous occurrences, then, welcome atheism, 
agnosticism, and despair. But our souls and our world are 
quite other things than chaos. They are orderly; they are 
sublime; they are teleological. They demand God; and de- 
mand him so imperatively that all non-theistic systems are a 
_ VOL, LXXVII.—44 
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subversion of intelligence, and mean destruction for every moral 
aspiration. 

We have gone into this long preamble to our notice of 
Professor Bowne’s book because tliis volume gives a remarkably 
fine review of the vicissitudes of theism which we have mentioned, 
and insists with timeliness and vigor upon the futility of 
atheism in providing an explanation for those ideals of con- 
science, mind, and heart to which we have referred. Dr. 
Bowne’s main purpose is to prove that belief in a personal 
God is the sole salvation of human reason dnd human morality ; 
the salvation of human reason, because without it there is 
absolutely no word to account for the teleological character of 
the world outside us which we know, and of the world within 
us which knows, and the salvation of human morality, because 
on any other than a theistic view of life, ideals of righteous- 
ness, in themselves essentially holy, are nonsense. As a com- 
plement to the fine presentation of argument and criticism 
which make up the body of the book, there are three searching 
chapters on Pantheism, Optimism, and Pessimism and Atheism, 
as affecting the moral value of life. 

In the chapter on pantheism the strong idealistic tendency °‘ 
of Dr. Bowne will give offence to many. For example, such 
statements as: “Only selfhood serves to mark off the finite 
from the infinite, and only the finite spirit attains to substantial 
otherness to the infinite. The impersonal finite has only such 
otherness as a thought or act has to its subject.” And again: 
“Identity, unity, causality, substantiality, are possible only 
under the personal form. The notion of the impersonal finite 
vanishes upon analysis into phenomenality.”” Howsoever one 
may differ with Professor: Bowne in these subsidiary metaphysi- 
cal speculations, the verdict sure to be passed by all thoughtful 
readers upon his work is, that it is a magnificent defence of 
the race’s oldest and sublimest belief, and a vigorous assault 
upon the already disorganized but still assertive forces which 
would destroy it. 


2.—Whatever may be the actual cause of religious discontent 
and unrest in unfortunate France, it cannot be a lack of good 
religious literature, doctrinal as well as devotional. In this 
country we have only too many occasions to deplore the ex- 
treme paucity of books of solid worth that would help in 
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the work of instruction and apologetic for the faith; we are 
everlastingly crying for something, if it be only a readable and 
popular adaptation of the standard works of doctrine. In France 
this need is always quickly supplied. A new school of 
apologetic makes its way among the scholars, and behold the 
ideas it gives rise to are scarcely matured when the results, at 
least those that are, preliminary, are set forth for the people in 
good, substantial, yet wonderfully readable expositions. 

Such a welcome work is the present volume* from the pen 
of the Abbé Klein. He has thrown into popular shape the 
gist of the historical argument for religion and for Catholicity. 
Though aiming expressly to deliver his doctrine simply and 
familiarly for the people, he takes care to lose none of the 
trustworthiness of solider volumes, and does in reality build up 
a logicil and consistent, a straightforward and reasonable defence 
of the true religion; or perhaps it would be better to say that he 
gives the fundamental and preliminary instruction that would 
lead to an entire apologetic along the line of argument that 
starts with things as it finds them, with facts that are patent’ 
to every student of human nature or of history, and leads to a 
conclusion that the end and the explanation of these facts is 
nothing else but the truth of Catholic dogma. 

There is nothing old-fashioned in the method, and we may 
say too that the author fits his thought, his style, his whole 
work, as well as its methods, to the bent of the modern mind. 

In the last chapter Abbé Klein summarizes briefly the main 
points of the teaching of Christian revelation, aiming to show 
their harmony with one another and with the essential facts of 
the religious consciousness which he constantly insists upon as 
his starting point, the undeniable, visible, tangible fact of the 
history of Religion. 

We would wish that some able writer would do a similar 
work for us in the United States. It would be an apostolic task. 


3.—We welcome and heartily recommend this new edition— 
the ninth—of Pére Gratry’s Conmnaissance de Dieu.t The book, 
it will be remembered, places the foundation of the argu- 
ment for the existence of God in the aspirations of the 
soul for the ideals of Truth, Rightevusness, and Love; in the 
*Ze Fait Religieux et la Maniéere de l'observer. Par l'Abbé Félix Klein. Deuxiéme 


edition. Paris: P. Lethielleux. 
t De la Connaissance de Dieu. Par A, Gratry. Paris: Librairie Téqui. 
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élan of humanity for the Infinite. It is an extremely powerful 
argument when well developed, and seldom has it been treated 
so well as by Gratry, that beautiful spirit, so lovable in his 
tenderness, so lofty in his mysticism, so ardent in his enthusi- 
asms, so mournful in his misfortunes. Pére Gratry’s great 
heart, as well as his acute mind, is in these pages, so that 
they are at once a study and a prayer. The historical sketch 
of theodicy is a very valuable contribution to theism, and the 
concluding chapters on the relations of reason and faith contain 
some of the finest passages and profoundest thoughts of the 
entire work. We hope our readers who care at all for philo- 
sophical literature will do themselves the good of studying 
these two volumes. They contain, it seems to us, that pre- 
sentation of the theistic argument which will ultimately be 
regarded as not only the most practicable for persuasion, but 
also the most powerful philosophically. 


4.—Dr. Alois Wurm has given us a fine critical study * of the 
. alleged Gnostic and Ebionitic errors in the first Epistle of St. 
John. The monograph is highly technical, and appeals conse- 
quently to professed Scripture-students rather than to the un- 
initiated in such branches. It is exclusively an historical and 
exegetical study, and does not deal with the celebrated prob- 
lems in textual criticism contained in this epistle. Very finely 
done is the account of the mental attitude of the early Jewish 
converts, when confronted by that greatest of scandals in their 
eyes, a Messias not exalted upon the throne of David, but 
shamefully put to death upon the cross; and by that other 
scandal scarcely easier for them to accept, that their old Mosaic 
law was in many points to be set aside, and the ancient reve- 
lation given by God to the fathers of Israel was to be com- 
plemented and perfected by the new dispensation of the Gospel. 
Dr. Wurm is one of that group of loyal Catholic German scholars 
who are laboring so heroically to bring modern Catholic scholar- 
ship into a place of distinguished honor, if not-of pre-eminence. 


5.—The usual defects in’ the text-books of scholastic 
philosophy are so patent, that it is not to be wondered at if 
most professors yield to the desire—or rise to the ambition, 
if this be better—to produce a better manual than what our 
present author admits to be the “innumera alia.” His special 


* Die Irrlehrer im Ersten Johannesbrief. Von Dr. Alois Wurm. Freiburg und St. Louis: 
B. Herder. 
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claim to excellence—he makes it modestly enough—is that he 
has accommodated his work* to “ tironibus facili methodo insti- 
tuendis,” and that he has consequently aimed at “brevity and 
clearness.” But five hundred pages for Logic.and Theology is 
scarcely brief, and we imagine, from a rather cursory glance 
at this volume, that the beginners for whom it was written can 
scarce agree that it permits one to say that any “facilis 
methodus ”’ is possible. 


6.—Mr. Felix Adler is the recognized head of what is 
called the Ethical movement in the United States. The Ethical 
cult is a substitute for religion. Those who pursue it profess, 
as their first principle, the nobility of following the moral law 
and of doing good to mankind. The deductions from this prin- 
ciple which nearly all of mankind have drawn, namely, that if 
there is within us a seat of moral obligation, there must be 
above us a supreme moral Governor, whom it is our chief duty 
and privilege to know, serve, and love. These deductions. the 
new Ethical school refuses to formulate. Morality with an un- 
knowable sanction, a soul with an unknowable destiny, a Deity 
with an unknowable nature—this summarizes a position which 
many a noble spirit has been misled into: adopting. 

From this word of description our readers may readily es- 
timate the nature of the meditations, thoughts, and excerpts re- 
cently published by Mr. Adler.t They consist of exhortations 
to a strict, pure, and helpful life, which are inspiring indeed, 
and enough to make us feel a veneration for their author; they 
consist, secondly, of reflections upon social institutions and 
moral ideals which are as admirable as pure naturalism can 
ever be, but faint away into hollow fragments when judged by 
the perfect whole of Christianity; and they consist finally in 
speculations upon natural theology which labor under the limi- 
tations noticed in the last paragraph. Frequently the extract is 
too brief for the full expression of the idea it would present; 
sometimes the idea seems too commonplace to find entrance 
into a book like this; and now and then neither idea nor ex- 
‘pression is as striking or graceful as Mr. Adler’s reputation 
would lead us to expect. : 


* Prelectiones Philosophie Scholastice. Tironibus facili methodo instituendis accomodate. 
Auctore P. Germano a Soto-Stanislao, C.P. Vol. 1. Complectens Logicum et Ideologiam. 
New York: Fr. Pustet. : 

t Life and Destiny ; or,-Thoughts from the Ethical Lectures of Felix Adler. New York: 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 
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7.—These two booklets* of M. Ermoni are a very ad- 
mirable summary of the present position of Oriental learning as 
affecting the Old Testament. The question is a very delicate 
and momentous one. It calls for the judgment of cautious 
scholars and for sure expressions of view which we shall not 
have to change to-morrow,or the day after. There are strik- 
ing resemblances between the Hebrew Scriptures and the 
ancient literature, especially the religious literature of Assyria, 
Babylonia, and Egypt. But therefore we are not to go head- 
long into the extravagant claim of a science as precipitate with 
conclusions as it is hostile to faith, and declare that Genesis 
and Exodus are only transcripts of Oriental legend. Three 
processes a cautious mind will call for: first, find all the re- 
semblances in question; secondly, determine the importance of 
the alleged importations from pagan sources; thirdly, examine 
our theory of inspiration, and if necessary modify it so that it 
will exclude no certain result of science. M. Ermoni in:a brief 
space helps towards this threefold method. He gives us the 
similarities between the Hebrew and the older literatures, and 
shows that their importance, so far as discrediting the Bible 
goes, is very slight indeed. For, as a manifest and constant and 
humanly inexplicable testimony to the providential guidance of 
the chosen people, it stands out in clearer day with every pro- 
gressive step of modern discovery, that though surrounded with 
polytheism and a gross and monstrous mythology, the children 
of Abraham clung fast to the purest monotheistic belief, and 
conceived it to be their destiny to pass on that faith incor- 
rupted to posterity. Once the significance of this fact is grasped, 
it negd give us no disturbance to admit that the Bible, like 
every other literary production, shows traces of the age in 
which it appeared. M. Ermoni very seasonably and sensibly 
warns us not to deny that these traces exist, but advises carry- 
ing the war into the enemy’s country by insisting upon the 
moral and doctrinal supremacy of the Bible—a supremacy of 
such a nature as to drive us to the divine and supernatural to 
account for it. Naturally in a summary so short as that con- 
tained in these pamphlets, there can be no full exposition of so 
vast.and recondite a problem. But so far as they go they are 
of considerable value, and every educated Catholic will profit 
by reading them. 


* La Bible et l'Egyptologie. Par V.Ermoni. La Bible et l'Assyriologie. Par V. Ermoni. 
Paris: Librairie Blaud et Cie. 
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8—In 1861 William Edward Hartpole Lecky, then in his 
twenty-third year, published a series of studies on the great 
recent leaders of public opinion in Ireland. The book, as he 
says himself, “fell absolutely dead.” Ten years later he care- 
fully revised the production and once more presented it to the 
public. This time it had a very respectable measure of success; 
in fact the entire edition was sold within a reasonable period. 
And now for the third time, forty years from the original pub- 
lication, the aged historian puts his youthful venture into print.* 
The book now is very different from the anonymous production 
in which the young university graduate made his first bid for 
fame. It consists of two volumes, and contains nearly all of the 
new biographical matter that has come to light respecting the 
characters dealt with, and contains besides the mature reflec- 
tions of the author on some of the deepest problems and most 
momentous epochs in the political history of Ireland. Mr. 
Lecky’s views are known to every one. He is a Tory, and re- 
presents Trinity College in the House of Commons. And as to 
religion, he is a rationalist with pretty strong notions on the’ 
influence in history of the Catholic Church. This influence he 
thinks has been in a large degree helpful, and has always aimed 
at moral growth, but in the long run has proved inimical to 
human liberty and enlightenment. Consequently it is easy to 
perceive that Mr. Lecky judges the Irish people from a very 
remote point of view. He is not one of them. He has but a 
feeble sympathy for the tragedies of their mournful history ; he 
has only a lordly pity for their intense and simple Catholicity ; 
he has nothing but intolerance for their constantly. defeated 
but tenaciously persistent national aspirations. And so we can 
almost tell beforehand what he will have to say concerning the 
great men of whose lives and deeds he writes. These men are 
Flood, Grattan, and O'Connell. Why Mr. Lecky did not 
choose more than these three in treating of great modern 
leaders of Irish public opinion, it is not easy to understand. 
Not to mention others, Parnell was a man whose influence on 
his countrymen was so great as to be historic; yet Mr. Lecky 
does not give him the honor of a chapter. Still, our author so 
fully expresses himself upon the national interests of Ireland 
in the monographs contained in these volumes, that even if he 
had discussed the character and influence of Parnell, he would 


* Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland, By W. E. H. Lecky. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
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have added little beyond biographical detail or interesting 
reminiscence. 

The account of O’Connell occupies the entire second volume 
of Mr. Lecky’s work. It is fascinating reading. Mr. Lecky 
admits that O’Connell was a genius of “amazing abilities.” He 
venerates the great Councillor’s sincerity of patriotism and purity 
of private life. He tells us over and over how lovable the 
man was, how affectionate to wife and children, how absorbingly 
devoted to his faith, how rigid in interpreting the moral law, 
how strenuous an apostle of peace, how uncompromising an 
opponent of violence and war. The descriptions of O’Connell’s 
forensic abilities and oratorical triumphs are lingered over with 
an almost tender touch. Indeed Mr. Lecky seems himself to 
have been softened, subdued, and won by the music of the 
matchless voice that held a quarter of a million of men entranced 
upon the hill of Tara. All this in O’Connell’s praise. But, 
adds Mr. Lecky, the Liberator had in him a strong strain of 
the demagogue. He could descend to ‘‘mob oratory”; he was 
uncouth; he never commended himself to the conventional and 
conservative temper of the English people; he was bigoted; he 
was dangerous. And as for the general influence of his career, 
if we consider “the sectarian and class warfare that resulted 
from his policy, the fearful elements of discord and turbulence 
he evoked, and which he alone could in some degree control, 
it may be questioned whether his life was a blessing or a curse 
to Ireland.” This is a characteristic specimen of Mr. Lecky’s 
spirit as expressed in this work. Our readers can form their 
own judgments as to the value of the performance. It must 
be remembered, however, that Mr. Lecky is a man of great 
ability, of recognized scholarship, of wide experience in public 
life, and of trained talent in shaping his thought to words. In 
any work of such a man there must be much that is permanently 
valuable and profgundly interesting. 


9 —To all lovers of the old classical erudition we commend 
this work * of the Abbé Dedouvres. It is a study of the old Latin 
character as revealed in the social, political, and military genius 
of the Romans, and especially as manifested in their language 
and literature. The book is full of erudition, and as for 
enthusiasm, judge of that from these words of the preface: 
“Sans latin, point d’kumanitas!” Roman life in town and 


*Les Latins, Peints par eux-mémes. Par l'Abbé Louis Dedouvres.. Paris: Alphonse 
Picard et Fils. 
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country, the army, the forum, poetry lyrical, tragic and didactic, 
Latin prose and Latin philosophy, and a comparison of Greek 
and Latin as literary instruments, these are the topics dealt 
with, and none of them has M. Dedouvres touched without 
adorning it. It is a book about which clings the very odor of 
ancient lore. We can imagine it written by no other than an 
old magister who has kept himself unspotted from the world of 
ephemeral literature, and has preserved green and fresh and 
constant his plighted love to Cicero and Seneca, Tacitus and 
Livy, Horace and Virgil, Suetonius and Catullus. To every 
heart that has ever known aught of the same high affection, it 
is a book to bring great delight. : 


10.—Mr. Baxter deserves our gratitude for presenting a list 
of the cardinals who may be said to belong to England, inas- 
much as they were born in that country. All Catholics must 
have an affection for the country known of old as Our Lady’s 
Dower, and an interest, therefore, in the distinctions obtained 
by Englishmen in the service of Holy Church. From Robert 
Pullen, who died in 1147, to Herbert Vaughan, over whose 
remains the widowed see of Westminster is mourning, the 
illustrious list includes thirty-four wearers of the Roman purple. 

We can recommend this little book.* The information is 
valuable, and has been collected from various sources with no 
inconsiderable difficulty. Any inaccuracies we discover are 
really of a very excusable character, such as making Cardinal 
- Repyngdon a peer of the realm ifso facto because he was 
Bishop of Lincoln. He was not a‘ peer; he was a lord of 
Parliament in virtue of his bishopric, which conferred this 
status upon him. 

We think, too, we must accept the universal testimony of 
history—say the testimony of such men as Hallam—as to the 
reality of the name, “ Morton’s Fork,” for the well-known 
dilemma, on the horns of which the cardinal named Merton 
impaled those who objected to pay a tax in the reign of Henry 
VII. ‘Those who lived splendidly could’ pay the tax because 
their expenditures proved their wealth; those who lived spar- 
ingly could pay it because their economy must have made 
them wealthy.” Our author seems to think the story and the 
characteristic judgment of the people embalmed in the nick- 
name for the dilemma mythical, because Merton “did his best 


* England's Cardinals. By Dudley Baxter. London: Burns & Oates; New York and 
Chicago: Benziger Brothers. « 
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to restrain (the italics are not ours) Henry’s avarice.” We see 
no connection between the “reason” and the _ conclusion, 
something like that which makes Tenderden steeple the cause 
of Goodwin Sands. 

We are disappointed in the memoir of Pole; and we have 
to point out an: inaccuracy in that on his Royal Highness the 
Cardinal of York, in which the tutor of the princes Charles 
Edward and Henry (the cardinal) is spoken of as an English- 
man. The writer might as well have said that the Chevalier 
Wogan was an Englishman, he who with five or six other 
Irishmen brought the Princess Sobieski, their mother, to the 
arms of her future husband, in spite of the difficulties which the 
policy of states and sovereigns put in the way of this marriage. 

The first of the list, however, who really belongs to Eng- 
land is Stephen Langton (the three before him, Pullen and the 
Breakspears, being in all save the accident of birth foreigners). 
Curzon was for awhile apostolic delegate to England, but ex- 
cept the time he ‘filled this office it would seem his life 
belonged to France and Italy. Somercote (1238) was, except 
in name, an Italian. Then we come to a man who really 
served the church in his native country, Kilwardly, who was 
consecrated archbishop in 1273. 

The name of Langham is associated with the see of Can- 
terbury, but what perhaps causes it to be remembered by 
school boys is, that when speaking from the woolsack at the 
opening of Parliament in 1361 he used the English language. 

Langley’s election to York was annulled by Innocent VII., 
in consequence of what Mr. Baxter describes as the murder of 
Archbishop Scrope. We think high treason has been always 
deemed a capital offence, though no doubt a churchman had a 
right to “his clergy” until degraded. If we judge rightly, 
Scrope was engaged in a treasonable conspiracy, breaking out 
into a formidable rebellion that was almost successful. Not 
only were those concerned in that rebellion traitors against 
their prince, but they were enemies of their country in a 
special sense; for they had invited the help of the Scotch, 
the hereditary and bitter enemies of England, against their 
king and fellow-countrymen. We should have preferred the 
author’s omission of the topic to his singular way of writing 
about it; but while saying this we are very far from disliking 
the spirit which, we think, prompted him to present the mat- 
ter as he did. We have hinted our notion of the element 
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suppressed in the account; namely, the immunity of the clergy 
until degradation or “unfrocking”; but Mr. Baxter would 
have been wiser, in the face of strong feeling on the subject 
of the “double” allegiance, to have left out the name of 
Scrope altogether, or, having introduced it, to say all he meant. 

The book will be very useful to students who desire to 
become acquainted with a phase of English ecclesiastical history. 


11 —Anchoresses of the West* is a volume describing the 
life of that strange class of recluses who lived immured in cells 
built into the walls of churches. Consequently it is bound to 
contain much that is new and interesting to the general reader. 
The authoress’ work has consisted mainly in arranging and 
summarizing bits of information drawn from a few reliable 
sources not within the reach of all who would willingly learn 
more about a form of living so curiously different from any- 
thing familiar to the English-speaking twentieth-century world. 
No very profound scholarship has been called into play in the 
performance of this task, however, and that the pages are en- 
tertaining is nearly all that can be said in praise. The pre- 
face deals with a matter that suggests many a puzzle, and 
Father McNabb’s discussion will assist in the understanding of 
some of these. 


12.—The Breviarium Romanum t+ of Wiltzius & Co., which we 
have just received, is an excellent example of the printer’s art. 
It is the smallest and the handiest breviary that we have seen, 
and yet the print is by no means so small as to tax unduly 
the eyesight. The arrangement of the offices is of the best, 
and though references are more common than in a larger 
volume, still they are remarkably few. An excellent frontis- 
piece accompanies every volume. The entire work has been 
brought up to date, the latest additions and the new offices 
being inserted in their proper places. The prayers for thanks- 
giving after Mass and the usual supplements are also included 
in the neat and handy volumes. Those who are bound to the 
recital of the divine office will find the work an excellent in- 
vestment, and on occasions of ordination or anniversaries the 
friends of the priest will find it most suitable for a worthy 
and acceptable gift. 


* Anchoresses of the West. By Francesca M. Steele (Darley Dale). With Preface on 
Mysticism by the Very Rev. Vincent McNabb, O.P. St. Louis. Mo.: B. Herder. 
+ Breviarium Romanum. Romae-Tournaci. Milwaukee: Wiltzius & Co. 
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13.—Dom Cisneros, nephew of the illustrious Cardinal 
Ximénés, and abbot of the famous monastery of Mont- 
Serrat, was the author ofa treatise* on spiritual exercises 
widely known, frequently published, and translated into several 
languages. Perhaps among ourselves both writer and book 
have come into commonest notice as being associated with the 
first steps in the path of sanctity taken by St. Ignatius Loyola; 
for as it was to a former disciple of Cisneros that the saint 
made the general confession which marked the turning of his 
soul from the world to God, so it was from Cisneros’ book, 
apparently, that the inspiration was drawn for the composition 
of that masterly treatise which has appropriated as its own 
for ever the title of Zhe Exercises. 

Written long ago though it was, this volume, now again 
translated into French, shows itself to be possessed of that 
perennial aptness which makes true spiritual teaching. It pre- 
sents a programme of exercises for each day of the week, and 
many a suggestion calculated to excite spiritual ambition, to 
foster earnestness, and to direct progress successfully. If it 
differs from the Ignatian Exercises in being less precise and 
methodical, it differs again in this—that it imparts masterly 
teaching on those higher states of prayer which St. Ignatius 
leaves outside his scope. Instructions on the contemplative life 
and encouragement to follow the path that leads to contempla- 
tive prayer occupy no small portion of the work, and for this 
alone it would be a welcome thing to those who find so little 
reading of the kind put within their reach. To the present 
volume, then, we draw the attention of those who are willing 
‘to aspire as high as God will permit, all that is presented in 
these pages being truth stamped by age-long approval. 


14.—Most people possibly get out of their spiritual reading 
what they put into it—a spirit of piety and a willingness to 
serve God with devotion. To this extent the pious reader will 
be helped by Father Raycroft’s recent volume of May confer- 
ences.t But we cannot always rely on having our readers pious 
before they come to our books. The problem for the writer of 
popular spiritual literature, it seems to us, is to attract and 


* Exercises Spirituels et Directoire des Heures Can micales: Ecrits en espagnol en l'an 1500. 
Par Dom Garcias Cisneros, O.S.B. Traduits en Francaise par l'Abbé Joseph Rousseau. 
Paris: Victor Retaux. 1902 . 

t A Little Chaplet for the Queen of Angels; or,a Short Meditation for Every Evening in 
May. By Rev. B. T. Raycroft, A.M. New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet. 
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hold the attention of some minds from among the multitude 
who are not too well ,disposed to piety and to holy reading. 
To do this one needs more virility of instruction and of stimu- 
lation than is evident on every page of Father Raycroft. This 
is not saying that the volume in hand is-not good. It is good. 


15.—These are two very attractive little volumes* on the 
Lives of the Saints, which—unless we do not know children— 
the little ones will read with as much enjoyment as they would 
a set of fairy tales. It might be objected, by some sinister 
critic, that our comparison is too apt, for the short “lives” 
are crowded as full of the marvellous as can be; but, with a 
judicious father or mother to explain just what lessons we are 
to learn from the sometimes more allegorical than veritable 
parts of these stories, they can do no harm, and must do a 
great deal of good. And if the good be done, it will be done 
pleasantly, for the volumes are beautiful, the pictures are charm- 
ing, the stories are short and of captivating interest. 


16.—In the series of articles which M. de Kirwan has 
brought together from the Cosmos +t he treats of a great variety 
of those psychical phenomena which are very interesting to 
the popular mind on account of their more or less extraordinary 
strangeness. Under the name of Dissociation psychologique, M. de 
Kirwan treats of sleep, dreaming, hypnotism, double personality, 
mediums, etc. The great variety of the subjects considered 
makes scientific treatment impossible in the short space of 
fifty-two octavo pages. However the brochure will probably do 
its work in offering to the popular mind an interesting exposi- 
tion of these strange phenomena. 


17.—Roderick Taliaferot is the title given to a story of the 
last days of Maximilian’s empire. It is full of excitement, 
builded upon an impossible structure of challenges, duels, bull- 
fights, flirtations, embraces, arrests, ambushes, battles, execu- 
tions, etc., and no doubt is meant to keep the imagination 
heated feverishly and unintermittently. In the course of the 
book its author gives—unconsciously, no doubt—a series of 


* Short Lives of the Saints (for children). From approved sources. Two vols. First and 
Second Series. Illustrated. Boston: Marlier & Co. 1902. 

t Quelques observations sur la dissociation psychologigue. Par M.C. de Kirwan, (Extraites 
du Cosmos, 1902-1903). Paris: Feron-Vrau. Pp. 52. 

t Roderick Taliafero. By George Cram Crook. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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object lessons in mushy sentimentalism, unabashed stupidity, 
and silly speculation. Fragmentary scientific allusions, raw and 
doughy enough to cloy any appetite, are dished up, half- 
cooked, here and there throughout the volume. If by any 
chance this volume should succeed, no one can trace that result 
to the fact that Mr. Crook knew what he was writing about, 
or wrote about it well; but indeed we fancy the book will. 
find little favor except from readers who believe that the irre- 
ligious and salacious tendencies of men are to be encouraged 
rather than repressed. 


18.—This book* consists of scenes in peasant life in Done- 
gal; they affect the reader like the reminiscences of one who 
bore a part in them, valuing them in some way more deeply 
than even sympathy values those things to which it responds. 
There is here a fulness of insight into the nature which lay below 
the listening of the groups to the tale beside the fireside, the 
arguments, the genial cynicisms, and the pranks which constitute 
so many manifestations of that poetic, careless, laughter-loving 
Celtic soul breathing in each one of the peogie, young and old, 
presented to us in these pages. 

That pure and profound passion of breast.and heart which 
in so many spots amid “the green hills of holy Ireland” gives 
a finer touch to young lives than is dreamt of in Greek idyl, 
is shown to us by Mr. MacManus as it is, a commonplace 
fact; and being so shown the reader, in spite of himself, 
in a manner unconsciously, becomes a true critic because he 
feels the naturalness of it together with its delicacy. It is this 
spiritual softness which later on becomes so strong and tender 
in matronage and makes marriage a religion in the poor homes. 
Men talk of that gaiety of heart which sustains, and which so 
long sustained, the Irishman when circumstances pressed upon 
him with a weight that other men could not bear and live. 
There may be a degree of truth in this, but the real resisting 
and conquering influence was soul in harmony with religion, 
religion strengthening and consecrating the domestic virtues. 

Chatham finely said when speaking of the inviolable sacred- 
ness of an Englishman’s house guarded by the constitution: 
the wind and rain may enter through the roof, the broken 
windows, the creviced walls, but the King of England cannot 
enter that house, nor his soldiers, nor his power. And we say, 


* A Lad of the O'Freels. By Seumas MacManus. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 
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though the king could enter into the Irishman’s poor cottage 
with his writ of ejectment, though the bailiffs level it to the 
ground, though death on the roadside were his, or what would 
be as hard to face, emigration, there was that within him 
strong enough not only to put aside despair but rise superior 
to every calamity. 

Such reflections are suggested by the 24th chapter, which 
bears the title “‘At Uncle Donal’s Fireside again.” As an ac- 
companiment to the sadness and strength of spirit displayed by 
Dinny when telling of his intention to emigrate we point to an 
early chapter, the sixth, in which Uncle Donal speaks with 
weariness of heart and almost of scorn about O’Connell’s 
promises repeated after fresh disappointments, but at the same 
time when at his prayers we have the good old man, shrewd 
and suspicious though he was, offering ‘‘ wan Pater-and-Ave 
for poor sufferin’ Irelan’.”’ 

On the wild humorous side the growing boys perform feats 
as reckless, as dare-devil as any we find in Lover’s novels, 
making allowance for age and opportunity. Under the guid- 
ance of the ‘‘ Vagabone,” who has the most perfect mad devil 
of fun outside Shakspere or Ireland, there is enacted a siege of 
Dunboy which deserves to rank with the greatest achievements 
of boyhood ever since boys deserved to be loved and flogged— 
areach of time which we apprehend includes years long anterior 
to Babylonian records or the mysteries shrouded in Irish Oghams. 

We have very great pleasure in recommending this work; 
and as we write this, a curious contrast presents itself to our 
minds. When Mr. Townsend French gave to the world an 
historico-autobiographical book called Realities of Trish Life 
he dealt in part of the publication with the same locality and 
people. Nothing could be falser than the impression produced 
by the serious work; nothing truer than that made by the 
one before us, though it only professes to be sketches revivified 
by the imagination from associations of the memory. 


19.—New editions* of the Barnes’ school histories have 
reached us, which conduct the pupil from the discovery of 
America to Roosevelt’s administration. An attractive typogra- 
phy and interesting illustrations add a new recommendation to 
these well-known works. 


* Barnes’ School History of the United States. Barnes’ Elementary History of the United 
States. New York: American Book Company. 
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The Month (June): Fr. Smith continues his investigaticn into 
the causes which led the Pope to suppress the Jesuits, 
and the suspicions of a schismatical plot entertained 
against their Superior-General, Ricci. Fr. Thurston con- 
tributes a paper to the controversy regarding the 
authenticity of the Twelfth Promise made to Blessed 
Margaret Mary, first printed in leaflets and widely dis- 
seminated in 1870. Laying aside, for the time, all 
questions of the validity of her revelations, the writer 
concludes there is much excuse to be made for those who 
have accepted and published the Twelfth Promise, but 
“that the text should be accurately quoted, and that the 
essentially conditional character of all such assurances 
should be explained is imperative.” 

The Tablet (6 June): Correspondents ask for facts and figures 
in regard to the effect of the “ Nine First Fridays,” ard 
seem to think that more scandal is likely to be given by 
this prolonged discussion than by the devotion itself. 
Roman Correspondent reports an important experiment 
which is being made under the auspices of the Christian 
Democratic Association in Romagna to unite the interests 
of capital and labor in the cultivation of the soil. Mgr, 
Moyes contributes the first number of a series of articles 
on the Pre-reformation Church in England. 

(13 June): Father J. H. Pollen, S.J., begins an article 
on “ Oates’ Plot,” called forth by a recent publication by 
Mr. John Pollock on the same subject. In a paper en- 

' titled ‘The Last English Carthusian” Dr. L. C. Casartelli 
shows that this distinction does not belong, as has been 
stated, to Prior Williams, who died in 1797, but to the 
Rev. James Finch, who died in 1821, and was buried at 
Fernyholgh in Lancashire. 

Fr. McNabb, O.P., reviewing Fr. Thurston’s article 
on the “ Nine Fridays” in Zhe Month for June, reaches 
a different conclusion from that of Fr. Thurston and 
seems to think that the article proves that the mind 
of the church was unfavorable to the ‘great promise.” 
Father Thurston, S.J., and other correspondents give state- 
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ments for and against the beneficial effect of the ‘Nine 
Fridays.” 
(20 June): Fr. Kenelm Vaughan, in an article on the 
Religious Condition of South America, shows that there 
is at present a remarkable revival in religion in the 
Republic of Uruguay, the country of which he treats in 
this article. Fr. Thurston, S.J., writes in answer to Fr. 
McNabb, O.P., calling his attention to the fact that it was 
the historical question concerning the ‘“‘ Nine Fridays” 
which was the chief point at issue. He repeats that he 
expresses no opinion. as to the objective value of the 
Twelfth Promise, but says, “if the critical faculty is to 
be brought to bear upon such pious beliefs, then we 
are beginning at the wrong end in occupying ourselves 
with the revelation of the Blessed Margaret Mary.” 
(27 June): Fr. Sydney F. Smith, S.J., thinks that the 
“First Friday Communions” do not diminish the number 
of ‘‘ Feast-day Communions,” but “ have a natural capacity 
for fostering the spiritual life generally of a parish, and 
increasing its Communions all round, on Sundays and 
Feast-days as weil as on First Fridays. 
(4 July): An account of Cardinal Vaughan’s funeral, 
with the full text of the sermon preached by Father 
Bernard Vaughan, is given. Fr. Wynne, S.J., denies 
that he is the author of the article on the ‘ Nine First 
Fridays” which appeared in the American Messenger of 
the Sacred Heart of February, 1898, as stated by Fr. 
McNabb, O.P. He accuses the latter of an ‘‘ erroneous 
interpretation”’ of the assertion in the article which says 
“that the great promise goes further than the promise 
found in the gospel” (John vi. 52). Fr. McNabb, after 
apologizing for the oversight of considering Fr. Wynne 
as author rather than editor, prints without comment a 
long extract from the article, “for the benefit,” as he 
says, “of those who wonder why many simple-minded 
Catholics are distressed in mind by the way in which 
the Twelfth Promise is propagated.” An interesting an- 
nouncement is that of an approaching marriage between 
Mlle. Lucie Faure and M. Goyau. 
Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (May): S. L. pleads for in- 
tellectual honesty in the teaching of Old Testament his- 
VOL, LXXVII.—45 
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tory. The intellectual world is largely drifting away 
from religion because so many Christian teachers insist 
upon denying all value to the conclusions of Biblical 
criticism: We look on the Old Testament as dropped 
talis qualis straight from heaven. Such a view cannot 
live in the face of critical study. We must admit de- 
velopment in Israel’s history as in every other. We 
cannot honorably deny that the religious ideas of the 
Hebrews grew up amid legends which were more or 
less absorbed by them. But after all this is admitted, 
the Bible, with its Messianic hope, its providential pre- 
paration of the Jews, its Christ and His disciples, stands 
upon an irrefutable foundation of divine truth. 

(June): G. Lechalas, reviewing Lucien Arréat’s recent 
study of the state of religion in France, notices that 
while there are sad vagaries in popular piety, the abuses 
are not really so deep as they appear. He observes, 
however, that an intellectual appreciation of the grounds 
and motives of faith is lamentably lacking even among 
educated believers. 

Etudes (5 June): Writing of the discussion now in progress 

on the practice of the ‘“‘ Nine Fridays,” P. Vermeersch 
criticises the interpretation of the ‘‘ Twelfth Promise” 
given by P. Le Bachelet, S.J, in a recent issue of 
Etudes. By making the gift of final perseverance de- 
pendent upon the due fulfilment of all the conditions 
usually required for salvation, P. Le Bachelet, he thinks, 
has departed too much from the literal and evident 
meaning of the text, besides destroying altogether the 
distinctive character of the promise. Joseph Boubée 
continues to discuss at length the arguments advanced 
for the Baconian authorship of Shakspere’s plays. 
(20 June): As the result of a careful examination and 
comparison of the extant versions of the ‘‘ Twelfth 
Promise,” Auguste Hamon concludes that while the loss 
of the original text is to be regretted, those texts we 
possess are evidently genuine, and furnish a sure and 
sufficient basis for present belief and practices. 

La Quinzaine (5 June): P. Laberthonniére, writing on the 
relation between religion and the modern critical philoso- 
phy, gives a clear and vigorous answer to many of the 
objections brought against the “supernatural.” In reply 
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to the objection that supernatural religion is something 
out of ali relation to human life, and hence can have 
no real interest for humanity, the writer shows clearly 
that the reason why supernatural religion has always 
appealed so strongly and still continues to appeal to the 
minds and hearts of men, is precisely because it, and it 
alone, gives a satisfactory answer to the complex and 
perplexing problems’ of life, it alone fully satisfies the 
highest cravings of man’s heart and fills the empty void 
within his soul. Frangois Veuillot contributes a full and 
interesting account of the new ‘Social Movement” 
among the Catholic youth of France, and traces its ori- 
gin, nature, purpose, past achievements and future pros- 
pects. The lively and intelligent interest in the social, 
religious, and political problems of the day manifested 
by the rising generation, their courage and energy in 
face of present difficulties, their whole-hearted devotion 
to the cause of religion and true progress, are all sources 
of joy and hope to those who have at heart the welfare 
of France and of religion. 

(16 June): “The Separation of Church and State,” by 
Abbé Naudet, is an able contribution on a question of 
much interest, in view of the present crisis in France. 
While fairly acknowledging the evils that have beset the 
church in the past because of her union with the state, 
and pointing to the mutual independence of church and 
state in their respective spheres, combined with mutual 
respect and co-operation as the ideal, the author is 
nevertheless of opinion that, owing to present conditions 
in France, total separation is not as yet possible, and 
he looks forward to an amendment of the Concordat as 
the best means of securing to the church that measure 
of liberty and independence which is hers by right. 

(1 July): A full account of the liberal democratic move- 
ment in Italy, with a sketch of its founder and’ able 
leader, the Abbé Murri. The object of this movement— 
which has the approbation of the Holy Father—is to 
bring the Catholics of Italy into closer sympathy with 
the existing social political order, to counteract as far 
as possible the evil effects arising from the increasing 
activity of the Socialists, thus paving the way for the 
future reconciliation of church and state. 
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Revue du Monde Invisible (June): Mgr. E. Méric criticises the 


various theories professing to account for the relation of 
the human soul to the body by postulating a /¢ertium 
guid as a medium of their interaction, among which are 
the Astral Fluid of the Hindoos and the Plastic Medium 
of Cudworth; as a result of his observations he declares 
that although some phenomena, both physical and men- 
tal, may seem to lend some plausibility to these hy- 
potheses they are nevertheless baseless and untenable. 
Albert de Rochas, writing on the subject of stigmatiza- 
tion, begins with the regret that the question is rarely 
treated without prejudice, and then proceeds to give the 
history of a case which he believes to be of particular 
interest because of the full and detailed account which 
is given of it and the impartiality of those who reported 
the fact and circumstances. 

de Lille (May): Contains an address delivered before 
Ll’ Association de la Jeunesse Catholique of Douai on Agri- 
cultural Syndicates, in which the nature and history of 
these organizations as well as their religious, moral, and 
social influences, and the many pecuniary advantages which 
they afford their members, are fully and clearly described. 


Démocratie Chrétienne (June): Mgr. Delamaire declares that in 





their own activity lies the remedy for the deplorable 
condition of the proscribed Religious. He makes an 
earnest appeal to them to penetrate and leaven the 
masses of the French people with the training they have 
and which the masses need; and suggests a programme 
which, as he believes, if prudently carried out, will pro- 
duce a moral influence terminating in their own re-estab- 
lishment. Delcourt-Haillét says the strike of the Ameri- 
can miners is a victory which involves one for their 
French brothers, for no longer will French strikes be 
thwarted by the threatened purchase of American coal. 
He commends President Roosevelt’s breadth of mind in 
placing on the Board of Arbitration Bishop Spalding, who, 
he remarks, is called the Lacordaire of the United States. 


Stimmen aus Maria Laach (May): Rev. Victor Kathrein, S.J., 


writes on the Study of Philosophy, and insists on the 
very important place which it holds in a liberal educa- 
tion, and the intimate and necessary relation which it 
bears to theology and the natural sciences. Father 
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Wassman, S.J., concluding his series of brilliant articles 
on the nature and habits of insects, adds to his own in- 
vestigation and study the observations and discoveries 
made in the same line by two of his correspondents in 
the Orient. 

Rassegna Nazionale (1 June): Lina Maestrini writes upon the 
published correspondence of Rosmini and Manzoni, which 
makes it possible to understand and love both the 
writers better than the great works in which the genius 
of poet and philosopher shine brilliantly. E. S. King- 
swan calls attention to the press notices of a recent arti- 
cle in La Rassegna on the Temporal Power, and to the 
summary of it given in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, “ which 
not believing it lawful to praise the article, and not having 
the courage to ignore it, cites it briefly without comment.” 
(16 June): ‘Spectator’ replies to Bishop Keppler’s re- 
cent arraignment of the progressive Catholic movement in 
Germany. The bishop’s utterance is characterized as a 
caricature of a nobly-motived endeavor on the part of 
some of the ablest and most faithful Catholics of Ger- 
many to bring the Church into closer touch with the 
modern spirit. The leaders of the movement hold as 
sacred as any others the teachings of Catholicity. They 
are not men whose faith has been diluted with love for 
modern learning, but on the contrary they are filled with 
zeal for the faith which they recognize as the salvation 
of society and the true guide of science. In a word, 
the discourse has gravely misrepresented a great and good 
caus2, and has cast unmerited discredit upon noble and 
illustrious names. 

Civilta Cattolica: Replying to a recent article in the 7ribuna, 
suggests that all who indiscriminately accuse the church of 
having sanctioned slavery, zz her canons, are either exces- 
sively ignorant or dishonest. Announcing the first volume 
of Vigouroux’s Dictionary of the Bible, states that each ar- 
ticle has been personally overlooked by the abbé so as to 
insure its ‘complete orthodoxy.” When the writer on 
the First Epistle of St. John contents himself with stat- 
ing that the arguments against the authenticity of the 
Three-Witnesses passage seems to prevail, every well-in- 
formed reader will understand and approve his reserve. 


. 








+ Comment on Current Topics. + 











The unprecedented numbers of men and 
Religion in Educa- women who attended the meeting of the 
tion." National Education Association just held in 
Boston give evidence of the intense and 
universal interest in the matter of education. It is estimated 
that about 50,000 were present, and they overflowed from the 
headquarters in the buildings of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology to the churches of Back Bay, the New England 
Conservatory of Music, and other buildings. Every character 
of topic connected with education was freely discussed, and the 
outcome of the debate on the important subject of the bacca- 
laureate course, engaged in by such men as Eliot of Harvard, 
Harper of Chicago, and Butler of Columbia, was only to show, 
by the positive diversity of opinions expressed, the chaotic 
condition of higher education in the American. universities 
But together with this convention was held also a meeting 
of the Religious Education Association. This association is not 
of great age, but the eagerness with which its organizers have 
gone about their work, and the success with which that work has 
met, have given it a considerable power for bringing into our 
educational system what it most sadly needs—religious instruc- 
tion. It includes in its membership men of many different 
creeds, from all parts of the Union, professional educators, 
clergymen, and journalists, and their conventional work shows 
at least that, however they may differ in their views, they are 
alive to the mortal danger that besets the present system of 
non-religious education and are willing to adopt any practical 
plan to offset it. At the meeting in Boston, Professor George 
Albert Coe, of the Northwestern University of Illinois, stated 
that religion was the father of modern education, but the child 
seems to have disowned its parent and built up a system of 
apparently independent principles. Though not too clear in the 
reports given, Professor Coe seems to have argued the necessity 
of religion for the true development of the individual. Dr. 
Pace, the well-known professor of psychology at the Catholic 
University, agreed in the main with the conclusions of Professor 
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Coe and followed with a logical exposition of the necessity of 
religious training. 

A most certain sign of the mind of the convention was 
found not alone in its evident agreement with Professor Coe and 
Dr. Pacz, but also in its decided disagreement with the state- 
ments of Dr. William T. Harris, United States Commissioner of 
Education, who said that the matter of religion must be left to 
the church alone, and that the doctrine of separation of church 
and state demanded its complete divorce from the public 
system of instruction. Other members of the convention im- 
mediately took decided exception to his remarks. Dr. N. C. 
Schaffer, State Superintendent of Schools in Pennsylvania, showed 
himself a particularly earnest champion of religious instruction, 
and emphasized a good point when he said the teachers of 
nature-study were too apt to accentuate the material and the 
animal to the exclusion of the intellectual and the spiritual. 
The convention, of course, came to no practical conclusion as to 
a working plan, but the very holding of it and the nature of 
its discussions are an immense satisfaction in themselves. As 
D:. Pace wisely remarked: “It is a great problem, which is 
not insuperable, and.the fact that open discussion of it has 
begun shows that it will be settled in America.” 

The Association will meet again in Philadelphia on the 3d 
of March next. Perhaps then further strides will be made 
toward a practical remedy, which is so sorely needed. 


: _ There is an exulting glory in the posses- 
pi snieiel het ig sion of the truth, apart from the rightness 
Self-satisfying at- Of wrongness of our conduct in other re- 
tainment of the ‘ spects. Infellectual well being is an impor- 

Truth tant element, as well as moral and physical 
well-being, of that whole which makes a man. 

We take pride in physical prowess, as we also experience 
satisfaction in right-doing. ‘Right-thinking has its satisfactions, 
perhaps too little attended to, undervalued or evaded. The 
exercise of mind in the pursuit of truth has, in the main, a 
natural reward similar to the exercise of muscle in the pursuit 
‘of strength. Again, there is an intrinsic moral value in the 
right exercise of the mind, as there is in proper conformity to 
the laws of hygienic and pltysical well-being. For our facul- 
ties are bound up into such an indissoluble unity that perforce 


. 
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they all more or less actively share in every exercise of life of 
our one personality. ~ 

And so the will, the right-seeking and right-assenting will, 
is more or less involved in the very problems of right-think- 
ing; and-the will to find, and the will to believe when found, 
is an essential element in our intellectual grasp for and hold 
of truth. 

It is therefore true that the possession of truth may be in 
some measure both a personal reward and a moral value of 
our whole character and personality: and that the seeking 
after truth and the duty of inquiry is not dispensed with by 
the easy self-complacency of our otherwise moral conduct and 
life. 

These reflections are awakened at the thought of many 
whom we know, whose practical standards of conduct in many 
ways are high; who, gauged by the natural laws of intercourse 
and relation are perhaps more strictly just, honest, and kindly 
than ourselves. And yet, who lack the light from above, the 
higher and sublimer truths, the faith in duty to God, Creator 
and Redeemer, the Christian inspirations and graces, which so 
deeply hold the homage of our own intellect, however imper- 
fectly they affect our will and outward conduct. 

How many there are among our acquaintances so naturally 
high-principled in ordinary human relations that they shame 
us by contrast with our deflections from the divine tenets 
which in mind we profess ! 

But do they who know less of truth than they might and 
they should, who settle themselves in a more or less indolent 
and self-satisfied complacency of their general and natural righ- 
teousness, who are kind, honest, just, helpful, «#-angular—do they 
not also lack in total moral worth? It is a defect in our moral 
nature to be un-inquisitive of duty to God; un-inquiring of 
truths of higher range than the requirements of immediate en- 
vironment and the goodnesses of the present hour. 

While kindly they pity our moral deficiencies, they are, 
perhaps, amazed at the serene light which the possession of 
truth has imprinted on our countenance; little reflecting that 
in their own regard the lack of it, the lack of a longing for it, 
has blurred the picture of the total character and veiled in 
themselves the image of God, so nearly otherwise developed 
and worked out. 
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With the sun and sky in his face, man can scarcely, with- 
out moral deficiency, confine his gaze—the active exercise of 
his mind’s eye and of his will’s desire—to the earth at his feet 
and the small “ paysage” limited to immediate contact and, as 
it were, the mere sense of touch. 

“ Altiora peto”’ was engraved and burnished on man’s nature, 
and his moral character fails to be true to the natal hall-mark 
who seeks not higher, feels not deeper, and does not ‘quiver 
with the greater appetite and thirst for the fountain of living 
waters of eternal truth. 

There are many people so lovable in many ways; so correct 
in human conduct; so easily-to-be got-along-with; but is our 
un-antagonized disposition to their personality enough, and the 
true standard and measure of their right-being? Is there no 
higher, truer, greater personality and standard with which and 
towards which a true equation is called for? 

Is there no Truth, on-beckoning to the intellect, enticing 
to the will, appealing to the heart, asking for intelligent and 
willing assent and embrace by us; beyond and above the truth 
of inoffensiveness to others and self-satisfaction in the knowl- 
edge of it? 

Or will you side’with Pilate, when face to face with the 
Divinity, he turned and went away without awaiting an an- 
swer, having asked the question: “‘ What is Truth?” 


The New York Times is very fast acquiring 
The “New York the reputation of being a distinctively anti- 
Times’? and Papal : . : 
Infallibility. Catholic paper. This fact is very much to 
be regretted, because after all there is a 
certain ability and decency about it that make it in many 
respects an admirable paper. Scarcely a day passes but there 
is printed some fling at the things that its Catholic readers 
hold very close to their hearts, and this fling is given not in 
the way of honest opposition, but rather by suggestion or 
innuendo, or by stupid misinterpretation. An honest antago- 
nist may be respected, but not a hypocritical one. 
The latest bit of Times’ wisdom is the editorial on The 
Pontificate of Leo XIII. (issué of July -21). 
It is the one discordant note in the chorus of praise that 
has come from the secular press in its estimate of Leo XIII. 
It is discordant, not because it does not give Leo a due meed 
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of praise but because it is stupid and ignorant. The writer 
evidently knows nothing of the great work of Leo from the 
point of view of scholarship or of letters or of statesmanship 
or of social reform. He sees only the unpleasantness between 
the Popes and the Italian government, over what he terms the 
“miserable temporalities of their little province.” It has all along 
been not so much a question of “‘temporalities”’ with the Popes 
as it ‘was of the independence of the Holy See. Temporal 
power was necessary for independence—either that or the at- 
titude of protest. Independence must be secured at all hazards. 

The stupidity of the editorial lies in the statement that 
‘* Probably no intelligent Catholic regards the dogma of the 
infallibility of the Pope, speaking ex-cathedra on questions of 
faith and morals, as any more sacrosanct than, in the view of 
any iftelligent lawyer, is the ‘dogma’ of the infallibility in 
their respective spheres of the’Supreme Court of the United 
States and of the Court of Appeals in the State of New 
York.” 

The decisions of the Supreme Court are final as a 
finis litium, but the decisions of the Pope in matters of faith 
and morals are final because in these matters, when teaching 
ex-cathedra, he is preserved from falling into error by the 
Spirit of Truth. This on account of the promise of the in- 
dwelling of the Spirit of Truth in the church, “all days even’ 
unto the consummation of the world.” Hence of a necessity 
every intelligent Catholic must deem the infallible decisions of 
the Pope more sacrosanct than the decisions of the Supreme 
Court. 

But why link together the Papal policy in Italy and the 
infallibility of the Pope, and speak of the wisdom of the 
Papacy in leaving a loophole through which it may reverse its 
decision. The editor has some very vague notions about the 
scope of the gift of infallibility, and probably thinks that infalli- 
bility includes all questions of political policy as well as of 
poetical license. The backwoods editor of a country paper 
said recently: ‘‘‘ Now, where is the boasted. gift of Papal in- 
fallibility? The Pope said he was going to die on July 16, 
the feast of the Carmelite Madonna. He did not. You can- 
not convince me any longer of the infallibility of the Pope.” 

The Zimes did not make this mistake, but probably if the 
editor would read some little treatise onthe Infallibility of the 
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Pope, like ‘“ Christianity and Infallibility: Both or Neither. 
Lyons” (Longmans), he would not make so many other mis- 
takes. 

The recent visits of both the Kaiser and 

Catholics and = Edward VII. to the Vatican mean more 

Socialists in Ger- : get die ‘ 

many. than is ordinarily attributed to them. A 
very strong side-light is thrown on the 
Kaiser’s visit by the result of the elections in Germany. The 
elections were practically a defeat for the throne and a victory. 
for the socialists. The government’s candidate was defeated by 
his socialist competitor in the town of Krupp, and in order to 
secure the election of the supporter of the government the 
Emperor paid a visit to this town. The socialists practically 
doubled their adherents, and now divide the Reichstag with 
the Catholics. An election of this nature in England would 
mean a new ministry. In Germany it is altogether an anoma- 
lous position for the government. It practically means that the 
government must rely solely on the Catholic members for its 

support in the popular assembly. 

In the light of this fact the visit of the Kaiser to the 
Vatican, and the interest the Kaiser-is taking in Catholic things, 
and the expressed favor he is showing to Catholic prelates, 
and the influence he is said to be exerting in the election of 
the new Pope, his entire attitude towards the Catholic Church, 
takes on a new significance. 

Bismarck attempted to destroy the church. He would stamp 
it out by tyrannical law. In one short generation all this is 
changed. The Kaiser needs the church to support his throne 
and to uphold his power. Without it he would be at the 
mercy of the enemies of the throne and of all monarchical 
power. 
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PROTESTANTS AND THE POPE. 


On Sunday prayers for the dying Pope were offered up in several Protest- 
ant churches of whose services we have particular reports ard, probably, in 
many more as to which we have no such information. 

They were indicative of a change in the attitude of Protestantism toward 
the Roman Catholic Church which is one of the most remarkable religious 
developments of recent years. Even not more than a quarter of a century 
ago that church, by far the greatest in Christendom, was usually excluded from 
consideration by Protestants when they were discussing the means and agencies 


.for the propagation of Christianity. The article on the Pope in the West- 


minster Confession, in. which he was described as ‘‘that antichrist, that man 
of sin and son of perdition,” represented the prevailing Protestant belief. 

Twenty-five years before this whole country had been stirred by a political 
agitation against the Roman Catholic Church which seemed to some prophets 
ominous of a religious war. That church, then comparatively feeble, has now 
grown into the strongest in the Republic, yet, instead of the bitterness of 
hostility against it proclaimed and predicted by the old Know-Nothingism, 
there have come harmony and respect. In Protestant churches prayers were 
offered up for the suffering and dying Pope. The Roman Pontiff has become 
a Christian brother, and Protestants join with Catholics in celebrating the 
spiritual exaltation of his character and the services he has rendered to 
Christianity. He was described by a Methodist preacher of New York on 
Sunday as ‘‘aleader of the great army of the Lord’s hosts,” a ‘‘ spiritual 
commander-in-chief,” a ‘‘ champion of the faith who has never wavered from 
the Catholic position and the theology of Thomas Aquinas,” ‘‘who has done 
much for the progress of civilization,” who ‘‘ has restored the golden age of 
the Papacy in its best sense.” 

Such a tribute to a Pope from a Protestant pulpit would have been im- 
possible when Leo XIII. ascended the Papal throne. The bitterness of the 
old Protestant controversy, as expressed in the article of the Westminster 
Confession to which we have referred, had been moderated even then, but it 
had not been mitigated to an extent which would have made possible such 
expressions in a Methodist pulpit, or in any other Protestant pulpit. Even 
then Catholicism was looked upon by Protestantism as apart from Christianity. 

A prayer for the Pope offered in an Episcopal Church of Brooklyn, how- 
ever, was in terms which suggested an old-time controversy, for he was de- 
scribed simply as ‘‘the Bishop of Rome,” and, in a sermon preached by the 
rector, as the head of the ‘‘ Italian Church.” That is, the Rev. Mr. Swentzel 
took pains to emphasize his rejection of the Papacy, though he looked on 
‘‘the general interest in Leo XIII.” as ‘‘a happy omen for the future, as 
showing how people come together.” ‘*The old furious cries, ‘ No Papacy’ 
and ‘Protestant heretics,’”’ he said, ‘‘ will find no echo to-day.” 

This leads us to say that we have observed a steadily growing spirit of 
toleration and respect in the many letters of religious discussion we receive 
from Catholics and Protestants. The time was when they flung the most 
offensive epithets at each other. Now, as it must have been observed, they 
reason together calmly.and respectfully, and even leave to each other some 
chance of escaj e from the wrath to come.—New York Sun, July 14. 
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T is to be hoped that the study of New York City, recently begun by the 
celebration of the first Charter, will be continued on broader lines to show 
the elements of strengih that have contributed to the growth of the great 
metropolis of America within two hundred and fifty years. Many trading 
expeditions from Holland followed Hudson’s discoveries, but the first perma- 
nent settlement was made on the lower end of Manhattan Island in 1623. 
Three years later Peter Minuit, the third Dutch Director-General, purchased 
the island from the Indians, who then owned and occupied it, founding the 
new city under the name of New Amsterdam. 

It has been computed that a single inch of the soil of Manhattan has been 
sold for more than was paid for the 13,487 acres. Had the price of the island 
been paid for in cash, instead of merchandise, the sixty guilders, or $24, would 
at present, with compound interest at the rate of 7 per cent., amount to 
$4,539,240,000, much more than the assessed value of the real estate of 
Manhattan Island for 1903, which is $3,490,679,832. y 

In 1653, the little settlement of New Amsterdam, which had been ruled 
for six years by brave, honest, sturdy Petrus Stuyvesant, the last of the Dutch 
governors, received its charter and was duly incorporated asacity. Eleven 
years later an English fleet appeared under Colonel Richard Nicolls, and the 
place having no adequate means of defence it became by right of conquest 
an English town named New York. There had been much friction between 
the Dutch of the New Netherlands and New-Englanders, which continued ina 
measure even under Nicolls, the new governor, for we find him in 1666 writing 
to the Earl of Clarendon, advocating a direct trade between Holland and New 
York, and using as an argument these words: 

The strength and flourishing condition of this place will bridle the ambi- 
tious saints of Boston. ; 

From the quaint little New Amsterdam settlement of 1653, with its fifteen 
hundred inhabitants, let us glance for a moment at the New York of to-day, 
with a population of 3,752,903, increasing from immigration alone at our own 
gateway with most wonderful rapidity. Not only may we claim to be com- 
mercially second among the cities of the globe, but we are taking a proud 
position in other respects. Our hospitals, our libraries, our museums, and 
our parks and schools are challenging the supremacy of the foremost capitals 
of Europe. ; , 

There is also an increasing tendency among scholars and men of national 
reputation to seek homes in New York. In our city the famous Farragut 
found a harbor; to our city came also the hero of Appomattox, and the illus- 
trious soldier Sherman, whose equestrian statue now commands attention at 
the entrance to Central Park. Here in New York may be found seeking 
homes men rich beyond the dreams of avarice, who are more or less wisely 
distributing their millions in the interest of charity, art, and education. 

According to the estimate of a writer in the Evening Post, while celebrat- 
ing the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the granting of her charter, New 
York took note that its poptlation in 1653 -was 1,120, and in 1903 it is 3,752,903 ; 
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value of real estate in New York in 1653 $35,000, and in 1903 $3,490,679,832. 
Those who wish to argue that Christianity is falling behind, or that it is not 
doing so, may be glad to have material for controversy in what follows: In 
1653 there was one Christian cliurch, and its seating capacity was 212. There 
were no Jews in the community. Excluding them now, one person in three 
attended public Christian worship when an actual count was made last Novem- 
ber. The value of the one church mentioned was $900. The value of 
churches in New York to-day is $133,400,000. This sum does not include 
many other millions invested in education, in charity, and in social enterprises, 
all dependent on Christianity for existence and support, but churches and their 
sites only. So near as can be ascertained, it cost considerably less than $1,000 
a year to maintain the one church of 1653. In 1903 Christianity, in all its 
varied forms, costs New York, for maintenance and extension of its own enter- 
prises, and not including what it gives to the rest of America and to the 
world, $28,000,000. 

The close of the city celebration calls to mind the fact that the names of 
Dominie Megapolensis and Governor Kieft, the Director-General preceding 
Peter Stuyvesant, are held in reverence by Catholics. It was during Governor 
Kieft’s tenure of office, in 1643, that Isaac Jogues, a Jesuit priest, was captured 
by Iroquois Indians and brought down through Lakes Champlain and George 
to the Mohawk River. For fourteen months Father Jogues remained a slave, 
and while in captivity at Auriesville was dreadfully tortured. His body was 
mangled, his fingers crushed and burned until only the stumps were left, and 
finally his white companion, Réné Goupil, was killed. 

Hearing that the Indians had with them a French prisoner, Dominie 
Megapolensis and other Dutch residents of Albany offered to ransom the cap- 
tive, but were unsuccessful. Finally Father Jogues came down the river with 
his captors on a fishing expedition, and arriving at Albany was persuaded by 
the Dutch to board a vessel which was soon to sail for Virginia, and then Bor- 
deaux. After some difficulty he eluded the guards and boarded the vessel. 
For two days the priest remained in the hold of the ship, and then was 
brought ashore again, where he went into hiding, living for six weeks in a loft 
behind a number of barrels. 

Emaciated and weakened, Father Jogues was brought down the Hudson 
River by the Dutch minister, the Rev. Joannes Megapolensis, who had ever 
been his friend, the voyage to New Amsterdam consuming six days. The 
priest was entertained by Governor Kieft, who gave his guest good clothing in 
exchange for the savage costume he wore. There were then only two Catho- 
lics in New Amsterdam, a Portuguese woman, the wife of the ensign of the 
fort, and an Irishman from Virginia, and both received absolution from the 
first priest of their faith who had ever visited the town. 

Three months later Father Jogues sailed for France, arriving there on 
Christmas Day. Owing to the mutilated condition of his hands the priest 
could not observe the rubrics, and he journeyed to Rome to obtain permission 
to celebrate Mass, which was granted. He remained but a short time in 
Europe, and again started for the New World. Arriving at Montreal, he was 
sent again to Auriesville to conclude a treaty of peace with the Indians. In 
this he was successful. 

Then Father Jogues went back to Canada, but soon was granted permis- 
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sion to begin missionary work among his former torturers. He had barely 
started on his journey when the war broke out afresh; and half-way down 
Lake Champlain the priest was captured, and this time condemned to die. At 
Auriesville the heroic missionary was put to death, his body being thrown into 


the river. 

The first priest to visit New Amsterdam was not forgotten, and to-day 
there is a shrine at Auriesville to which thousands of Catholic pilgrims journey 
each year. 

The Champlain Summer-School at Cliff Haven, N. Y., had in its pro- 
gramme for July 7 a special study of Governor Dongan by Alice Sterne Gitter- 
man, M.A. (Columbia), representing City History Club of New York. The 
synopsis of the lecture was as follows: 

Boundary Lines: Pennsylvania, Connecticut, East New Jersey, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Montreal; the Great Colonial Governor’s Policy. 

The Provincial Charter, 16837: Charter, a written grant; three Kinds of 
Colonial Charters; previous New York Charters; the Duke’s Laws, 1665- 
1683; the Dongan Provincial Charter of 1683 (Charter of Liberties and Privi- 
leges) ; the People—a Popular Assembly, Free Suffrage and Majority Rule, 
Religious Tolerance, Taxation by Consent only, the First Expression of Popu- 
lar Legislative Authority. 

The City Charters, 1686: Corporation, a Legal Person of Continuous and 
Perpetual Identity; Corporation Rights in England; Esopus and the Riot 
Law; Albany Charter; The Dongan New York City Charter of 1686; Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Commonalty, One Body Corporate and Politique; Common 
Council; Courts of Justice; Excise; Free Citizen Privileges; Market Days; 
Trust Property ; The Basis of City’s Municipal Rights until 1828. 

Books of Reference: Stubbs’ Select Charters; Magazine of American His- 
tory; Dillon’s Treatise on Law of Municipal Corporations, Chapters i., ii., v., 
viii. ; O’Callaghan’s Documentary History of State of New York; Chancellor 
Kent’s Notes on the City Charter; Hoffman’s Treatise upon Estate and Rights 
of the Corporation of New York; Brodhead’s History of the State of New 
York; Banks’ Albany Bi-Centennial. 

* * * 

A series of conferences bearing on Parish schools and Sunday-schools will 
be held at the Catholic Summer-School, Cliff Haven, N. Y., August 17, 18, 
I9, at 11:45 A. M. Symposium on Wednesday evening, August 19, on the 
work for Italians and other Catholics from foreign countries. 

The Sunday-school Conference: for some years has been a prominent and 
pleasing feature of the Catholic Summer-School of America. The conference 
this year will begin August 17, and will occupy three days. 

The first session will be devoted to a discussion of the training of teachers. 
Course of study followed in the Normal Class for Catechists in New York City. 
Reports from Sunday-schools. 

The second session will be given to the standards of study for First Holy 
Communion, under the following heads : 

Questions from the Catechism, how many? 

Lessons from Bible History. 

Pictures and hymns as aids in arousing the devotional spirit. 

At the third session the following*topics will be considered: } 

Missionary work for the children through the Parish School and the Sun- 
day-school. 

How to reach all the children of the parish. The Children’s Mass. Sta- 
tistics of progress in Parish Schools. 

Reports on Sunday-school work should cover briefly the following topics : 

. Catholic population of the diocese. 

. Number of parishes. 

. Number of Catholic children. 

. Number of children in attendance at Catholic schools. 
. Number of Sunday-schools in the diocese. 
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6. How many Sunday-schools continue the whole year? (No summer 
vacation. ) 

7. How many branch Sundayeschools in remote country districts ? 

8. How many Sunday-school conferences or conventions have been held 
during the year? What was the nature of the work at those meetings? 

g. What methods are in general use to encourage attendance? 

(a) Rewards of what nature? 

(4) Number of Sunday-schools that have Christmas-trees, picnics, excur- 
sions, etc. 

The undersigned Committee respectfully invite pastors, Sunday-school 
teachers, and all interested, to be present and to take part in the discussions. 


Rev. THOMAS MCMILLAN, C.S.P., Chairman, Director of ) 
St. Paul’s Sunday-school, New York City. 

Very Rev. M. W. HOLLAND, Port Henry, N. Y. 

Rev. RICHARD ORMOND HUGHES, New York City. . Committee. 


Rev. THOMAS J. O’BRIEN, Superintendent of Parish 
Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. City. 
Mrs. B. ELLEN BURKE, New York City. M. C. M. 
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A LETTER FROM CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


THE Very Rev. George Deshon, C.S.P., Superior of 
the Paulist Order, received, yesterday, the following 
letter : 


My DEAR FATHER DESHON: 


It gives me great pleasure to inform you that his 
Holiness, Pius X., grants to yourself and to your con- 


gregation of the Paulists his Apostolic Benediction. 


This favor was granted to me personally after [ had in- 
troduced to his Holiness about seventy American pil- 
grims this very afternoon. Hoping, dear Father, that 
you are well, I am, 


Yours Faithfully, in Christ. 
J. Carp. GIBBONS. 


August 24, 1903. 























JOSEPH CARDINAL SARTO, 


THE PATRIARCH OF VENICE, WHO IS NOW REIGNING AS 


Pope Pius X. 


